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THE WEEK. 


Ir will surprise no one to hear from the Pretoria 
correspondent of the S/andard that the real reason for 
the Boer Generals’ refusal to sit on the prospective 
Legislative Council is not to be collected from the sum- 
mary of a letter sent by Reuter’s agent. In deprecat- 
ing the creation of such a Council the Generals clearly 
had an eye to its composition, and the Standard cor- 
respondent puts his finger on what most people would 
suppose to be the cause of their aversion : the presence 
of the National Scouts. Mr. Chamberlain professes to 
be very sanguine about the state of feeling in the new 
colonies, but all independent observations and informa- 
tion go to show that the quarrel between the Boers 
who fought for their country and those who fought 
against it is as bitter as ever. The Dazly News 
published a letter on Tuesday calling attention 
to the action of the Government in imprisoning a 
Dutch Reformed Church minister for refusing to 
admit these National Scouts to communion, an 
insensate act of unqualified tyranny which illustrates the 
powers conferred by the Milner Peace Preservation 
Ordinance. It would be interesting to know the cir- 
cumstances of a trial of which some particulars have 
been cabled over during the last week, the trial of a man 
named Celliers for shooting Lieutenant Boyle. The 
trial has ended in his acquittal. It is worth while to 
set out the 4th article of the terms of peace : 

“No proceedings, civil or criminal, will be taken against 
any of the burghers surrendering or so returning for any acts 
in connection with the prosecution of the war. The benefit 
of this clause will not extend to certain acts contrary to the 
usages of war, which have been notified bythe Commander-in- 
Chief to the Boer Generals, and which shail be tried by 
court-martial immedia‘ely after the close of hostilities.” 

Hostilities closed in June, 1902, and Celliers is tried 
in February, 1903. It looks very much as if this were 
a concrete example of the grievance de Wet and 
Hertzog brought to Mr. Chamberlain’s notice when 
they urged that the peace terms ought to be given the 
force of law. 


Tue debate on the brandy distillers’ privilege, 
writes our Paris correspondent, is a perfect confusion. 
After fighting bravely for a fortnight, without the help 
of any of his colleagues, M. Rouvier, has been obliged 
to surrender to the agitation excited in the rural 
districts by the astonishing coalition of a few Radicals 
and the Nationalist group. In spite of the help he 
received from the Progressists and the Socialists, he 
has been compelled to agree to an amendment which 
destroys all his previous work, and to allow to small 
landowners the right of distilling 50 litres of alcohol 
without paying the regular taxes. Thus a new deficit 
of at least thirty millions has been created in the Budget. 
M. Rouvier, whose marvellous lucidity of mind finds 
the way of repairing all the financial blunders of the 
Chamber, moves that the duties on alcoholic drinks— 
especially on the well-known ‘‘ absinthe”—and on 
petroleum should be increased. Thus he strikes a new 
blow at alcoholism, and at the same time he encourages, 
at the expense of the petroleum French trust, the new 


industrial use of alcohol, and increases a market pre- 
cious to the beetroot growers, whose openings had 
been unhappily restricted by the Brussels Convention. 
The excitement created in agricultural circles by those 
financial debates, and among Catholics by M. Combes’s 
refusal of the applications made by 2,700 non-authorised 
branches of authorised teaching congregations, pre- 
vents public opinion from taking a large share in the 
campaign organised in favour of Macedonia. Never- 
theless, the mass meeting which took place a few 
days ago has been a fair success. The committee 
which will take in hand the Macedonian interests 
includes leading men of all opinions and _ well-known 
men of letters. M. Delcassé, whose politics are not 
attacked by this committee, has nevertheless felt it 
necessary to explain again hisattitude. He supports, 
as strongly as he can, the programme of reforms 
prepared in concert by the Austrian and Russian 
ambassadors, which comprises the substance of the 
French suggestions. But he will not separate himself 
from the other States and assume on behalf of France 
alone the responsibility for a work which is, and ought 
to be, international. 


THe news comes from Italy that the falls of the 
Anio at Tivoli have been conceded to some private 
companies for the conversion of their force into electric 
energy. It may be safely assumed that the object is to 
bring a cheap motive power to Rome. This would no 
doubt spoil the falls from a scenic point of view, and 
there is naturally an outcry at what travellers are 
pleased to call an act of vandalism. But travellers 
seldom concern themselves with modern Italian life, 
and they overlook the other side of the question. And 
this question of the waterfalls is an almost vital matter 
to Italy. Italy wants to become an industrial country, 
knowing quite well that thereby lies the only escape 
from her poverty. Now, she has no coal of her own, 
and to import from England at high rates of freightage 
puts her at a serious disadvantage. But while she has 
no coal, she has an almost unlimited supply of the 
‘* white coal” of water power, which, by its conversion 
into electricity, would put at her service an enormous 
supply of energy, and which is already enabling her 
textile industries to compete successfully with those of 
other countries. Signor Nitti, in the extremely able 
monograph which he published last year, showed 
that in her natural waterfalls alone Italy has a 
potential force of at least three million horse-power. 
Whether or not this supply is nationalised (a point 
keenly debated in Italy), it requires no large stretch of 
imagination to foresee a time when half the towns on 
the slopes of the Alps and the Apennines will be busy 
industrial centres and Italy become one of the chief 
manufacturing countries of Europe. The social impor- 
tance of this is obvious. 


Tue Italian Chamber has just passed a law, writes 
our Italian correspondent, which augments the fees of 
students who go through the University courses. This 
measure was suggested, principally, by the necessity 
of diminishing the number of those who, after having 
lost several years in gaining a University degree, find 
it impossible either to practise the profession they 
have chosen or to occupy a position adequate to 
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A few figures from the most 
better illustrate the situation. 
Taking only the principal University courses, the 
Peninsula turns out every year an average 
1,300 lawyers, 1,000 doctors, 450 engineers, and 
220 professors of belles lettres, while the places left 
vacant in the same branches annually amount, roughly, 
to 500 in law, 500 in medicine, 300 in engineering, and 
100 in belles lettres, there thus being 1,570 young men 
who find it impossible to follow their chosen career. 
This takes place notwithstanding the augmentation 
which in each of the above-mentioned branches is seen in 
the last thirty years, an increase of 12 per cent. among 
the professors of belles lettres, of 22 per cent. among 
engineers, of 40 per cent. among doctors, and 110 per 
cent.amonglawyers. Theincreasein the fees has notonly 
the object of diminishing the number of students, but 
also that of augmenting the funds of the Universities 
which naturally get the benefit of them, and our 
Universities have less resources than any in Europe. 
The 17 Universities of the Peninsula cost yearly 
£346,512, while the 15 of France cost £424,148, the 
11 of Austria £246,384, and the 20 of Germany 
£ 1,000,000, 


the study expended. 
recent statistics will 


Tue session of the Dutch Second Chamber, which 
opened on Tuesday, will be chiefly interesting for the 
proposed legislation on railway strikes. At the end of 
January there was a remarkably successful strike at 
Amsterdam ; it began as a dockers’ strike and deve- 
loped into a shunters’ strike. The railwaymen managed 
to isolate Amsterdam for two hours, at the end of which 
time the company capitulated unconditionally. The 
incident has excited no little alarm in Holland, and 
Lord Reay, speaking in London on Tuesday, expressed 
his ownmisgivings about the future. To avertthe danger 
of a repetition of a state of things which is obviously 
a serious menace to the public convenience, the 
Dutch Government threatened to bring in a bill 
depriving railway men of their right of striking, 
quoting the example of the Italian Government, 
which took advantage of the opportunity afforded by 
the Italian military system to place all the railwaymen, 
when a general strike seemed imminent, on a war 
footing. The suggestion of such extreme measures 
has excited violent opposition, and it was decided at 
a mass meeting of workmen in Amsterdam on Sunday 
to declare a general strike if the proposed law is 
carried. On Wednesday the Prime Minister announced 
his intention to introduce a bill, to form a railway 
brigade for use in emergencies ; to appoint a Commis- 
sion to inquire into the position of the railways ; and 
thirdly, to strengthen the Penal Code and make it a 
misdemeanour for persons in the public service to 
strike. 


It is satisfactory that the debate on the propriety 
of combining the offices of director of a public company 
and Minister of the Crown is become an annual dis- 
cussion, for Mr. Balfour’s lax practice in this matter 
cannot be submitted too often to public notice. Mr. 
MacNeill’s motion declaring that the union of the two 
offices lowered the dignity of public life was only 
rejected by a majority of thirty-eight votes on Friday, 
in last week. The motion was supported by Sir 
William Harcourt, and opposed by Mr. Balfour, who 
justifies his departure from the traditions of Disraeli 
and Gladstone by parading his own ignorance of the 
subject, the conspicuous integrity of his colleagues, 


and the _unreasonableness of expecting public 
men to give up all their diversions and private 
business. 


It is, certainly, a pathetic picture, that of 
the thirty-three Ministers who are now directors kicking 
their heels about Downing-street and Whitehall with 
nothing better to do than to govern the country. What 
would become, for example, of Lord George Hamilton’s 
superfluous energy if he were really expected to confine 


of . 


himself to the affairs of three hundred millions of people 
in India? Or who can wonder that Mr. Brodrick finds 
that the creation of phantom armies leaves him with 
time to attend to the business of three public com- 
panies? Mr. Balfour himself thinks it is rather a poor 
thing to be merely Prime Minister, and only wishes 
some company would invite him to become a director. 


THERE is no point of view from which Mr. Balfour’s 
policy is defensible, and there is not the slightest doubt 
that the general sense of Parliament and the country 
is strongly hostile to it. Public affairs are of some 
importance to the public. Is the administration of the 
present Government so conspicuously successful that we 
can afford to allow thirty-three Ministers to distribute 
their time over sixty-eight directorships ? Itis sometimes 
said that to be logical you must forbid a Minister to be 
a shareholder, for his interests as Minister and share- 
holder may conflict. This is to forget that Mr. 
Balfour's plan may create what is much more serious, a 
conflict of duties. This point is well brought out by 
the Morning Leader apropos of the case of Mr. Hayes 
Fisher. Mr. Hayes Fisher is Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, director of the Telescriptor Syndicate, 
Limited, director of the Westminster Trust, Limited, 
and director of the Westminster Electric Supply Cor- 
poration. Last week Mr. Justice Buckley made some 
severe reflections on Mr. Hayes Fisher’s neglect to 
comply with the requirements of the official receiver 
as director of the Telescriptor Syndicate in liquidation. 
Mr. Hayes Fisher explains that his neglect was due to 
his ignorance of the fact that the Telescriptor Syndicate 
owed rent. Yet, as the Morning Leader shows, the 
rent was owed to a company of which Mr. Hayes Fisher 
was also director, the Westminster Trust, Limited. We 
hope Mr. Hayes Fisher knows more about his depart- 
ment than he knows about his companies, but the case 
is a good illustration of the very unsatisfactory state of 
things. <A director promises his time, his ability, anda 
certain guarantee to the investing public. If that re- 
sponsibility is not real he is in a fraudulent position, 
having no interests but those of the Hooley class. If 
it is real, how is he going to discharge his duties to the 
public and to the investor in an adequate manner ? 


Monpay and Tuesday were given up to the debate 
on Mr. Beckett's amendment. The dissatisfaction with 
Mr. Brodrick’s arrangements was very obvious. The 
amendment was defeated by a majority of 116 votes, the 
same majority that the Government had two years ago 
when the Irish Party, who abstained on Tuesday, voted 
for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s amendment. 
If the Irish Party had voted (and the abstention 
was, of course, in no way related to the merits 
of the question at issue), the Government would 
have hada majority of 56. Eighteen Unionists voted 
against the Government, and several more, including 
Sir John Gorst and Lord Hugh Cecil, deliberately 
abstained. Mr. Brodrick was criticised more or less 
warmly by Mr. Beckett, Major Seely, Mr. Yerburgh, 
Mr. Claude Lowther, Mr. Kemp, Mr. Guest, Sir J. 
Colomb, Mr. Churchill, and Sir J. Dickson-Poynder ; 
the only Unionists not on the Front Bench who spoke 
for him were Colonel Legge, Mr. Wylie, Mr. Boscawen, 
and Lord A. Compton. The mere array of names 
shows how strongly the common sense of Parliament 
is against the scheme. 


Tue avenues of attack on Mr. Brodrick’s scheme 
were numerous and various. Indeed, no small part of 
Mr. Brodrick’s defence ot himself consisted in play- 
ing off one criticism against another. The most effec- 
tive thing in a very ineffectual apology for the 
scheme was the production of recruiting figures 
which certainly surprised some of his critics, 
though the improvement in those figures is due 
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to suggestions Mr. Brodrick has borrowed from the 
reformers, and not to the creation of the army corps. 
Mr. Brodrick did not pretend his great scheme was not 
due to a panic reform, a panic for which he gave Lord 
Rosebery no more credit than he deserves. Three 
years ago, it will be remembered, Lord Rosebery 
talked of conscription, and Mr. Balfour said that 
if Mr. Brodrick’s scheme broke down conscrip- 
tion was inevitable. By common consent that scheme 
has broken down, for neither Mr. Brodrick nor Mr. 
Balfour thinks any longer that it can be carried out. 
The ludicrous aspects of this phantom scheme lent 
themselves readily to the rather merciless satire of Mr. 
Beckett and Mr. Churchill. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman repeated those technical criticisms of the 
scheme which are now adopted by many Conservatives 
who disagreed with them two years ago, showing 
once again that the whole idea of a continental army 
corps is quite inapplicable to our own condi- 
tions. Incidentally he issued a caution against the 
scheme presented in the Zimes for making South 
Africa a home garrison. Mr. Asquith protested 
against the want of unity and co-operation between 
the two services; the Admiralty and the War Office 
disagreed at the Colonial Office conference, and this 
scheme had seen proposed without consultation with 
the Admira But the most important thing to keep 
in mind in any discussion is, as Sir H. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman pointed out, the purpose the army is to serve. 
If once it is recognised that the responsibility for their 
own military defence must be left to the self-governing 
colonies, that our home defence depends primarily on 
the Fleet, and that we only need an Army to gar- 
rison our dependencies and coaling stations, and for 
small expeditions, the form of our military arrange- 
ments is greatly simplified. Where does the South 
African war figure in this scheme? It figures as the 
one disturbing and paralysing feature of any scheme 


that does not imply the complete transformation of our 
nation. 


THE question of expenditure was insisted on 
particularly by Mr. Beckett, who based his amend- 
ment very largely on the thesis that for an 
expenditure of 20 millions we might have an army 
better suited to our needs than Mr. Brodrick’s organisa- 
tion, which costs £30,000,000. All the supporters of 
the Ministry are agreed that taxpayers, and especially 
income-tax payers, urgently need relief ; but Mr. Beckett 
has the singular distinction of being the first, or almost 
the first, to discover that ‘‘ taxation can only be reduced 
if expenditure is reduced.” He entirely agreed with Mr. 
Asquith, that a large army like ours is ‘‘ a costly, waste- 
ful, and foolish luxury,” and continued : 

“ The Secretary for War asked the taxpayers to find 30 
millions of money in order to provide against a remote con- 
tingency which had not occurred for 1,000 years, and was 
not likely to occur again. He did not think we ought to 
keep up a large army to provide against a temporary raid. 
We ought to rely far more on the citizens of the country to 
defend it than we had done hitherto; but the War Office 
had stopped and discouraged the Volunteers, both at home 
and in the colonies. Whatever else was matter for argu- 
ment, there could be no argument as to the increase in Army 
expenditure. In 1880, after the Zulu and Afghan wars, 
and shortly after we had been ready to go to war 
with Russia, the — wr was £14,980,000; in 1899, the 
year before the South African war, it had risen to 
420,617,000 ; and now it had reached £29,310,000, a figure 
out of all proportion to the increase of our population and 
trade. The Government said this increase was inevitable ; 
but they gave no proof.” 

It is interesting to observe that whereas our own 
Government can still command a majority of 116 
against retrenchment, the Budget Committee of the 
Reichstag ‘‘ mindful,” as the 7zmes correspondent says 
‘“‘of the unfavourable state of the Imperial finances,” 
was engaged in rejecting several of the Government 
proposals which would have involved an increase in 
military expenditure. Lord Rosebery, who spoke at 


Glasgow on Thursday, said the Government confused 
Imperialism with bloated armaments, and he rather 
rashly referred to his own speech on Imperialism 
three years ago. But that was the speech in which he 
said Empire meant ‘‘ the predominance of race,” and if 
that phrase represents the pretensions of Imperialism 
bloated armaments are indispensable. 


THe South African News has published a letter 
to Commandant Grobler from General Smith Dorrien, 
in which this sentence occurs: ‘‘ It is a particularly 
painful task to me to have to burn down the houses and 
destroy the property of your men, who are fighting us 
with so much courage and with such an admirable 
spirit, and I much regret to be obliged to use 
these severe measures until all your people have 
Jaid down arms.” The importance of this state- 
ment is its date, November 7, 1900. Yet it was 
on December 7, 1900, that Mr. Chamberlain said in 
the House that farms were never destroyed except 
when arms were concealed or the white flag abused 
or the railway attacked. He also said that houses 
near the railway were not destroyed unless complicity 
was proved. These statements did more than anything 
else to allay the agitation in December, 1900, about 
farm burning, and how do they look in the light of 
General Smith Dorrien’s letter ? 


A Stupy tn [Rowy. 
Morning Post, February 25. Ture TRANSVAAL PEACE PRE- 
The process of Russification SERVATION ACT. 
is being relentlessly pursued, 


and to-day cur Helsingsforscor- 135. It shall be lawful tor the 


respondent chronicles a further 
step in the transformation which 
is being effected in the Grand 
Duchy. Of the Provincial 
Governors, all of whom were a 
few years ago Finlanders, four 
were until recently of Finnish 
blood, but now all these four 
have been compelled to send in 
their resignations, and, as they 
will doubtless be re;-laced by 
Russian nominees of the Gover- 
nor-General, a considerable 
stride forward will have been 
made in supplanting Finnish by 
Russian officials. In the Post 
Office, too, the two principal 
officials have recently resigned 
rather than carry out instruc- 
tions, which they regarded as 
illegal, for stopping and open- 
ing letlers in transil through 
the post, Their places have 
also been taken by two of 
General Bobrikoffs nominees, 
men selected not for any special 
qualification for the posts they 
are to occupy, but because of 
their willingness to become the 
passive instruments of the 
Governor-General in establish- 
ing autocratic rule in Finland. 


Resident Magistrate or Assis- 
tant Resident Magistrate in any 
district, or for any police officer 
serving therein, on any infor- 
mation that there is reasonable 
cause to suspect that any person 
within such district is in the 
possession of any document 
written or printed of a seditious 
or treasonable character, to 
search or cause to be searched 
any land, building, or premises 
of any kind whatever situated 
in such district, or any waggon, 
cart, or other vehicle on or in 
which there are reasonabie 
grounds for suspecting that 
such document may be found, 
and to seize any such document 
as aforesaid, without any war- 
rant being issued or obtained 
for such search or seizure. 

17. It shail be lawfu! for the 
official in charge of any post- 
office to intercept any letter or 
other document or parcel sent 
through the post which he has 
reasonable grounds to suspect 
contains treasonable or sedi- 
tious matter. 


Tuer Education Act does a great deal of harm, but 


it has had one thoroughly beneficial effect. 


It has 


made Disestablishment a much more living issue than 
it has been for a long time. This is clear from the 
temper of the proceedings at the Liberation Society’s 
meetings on Wednesday, when Mr. Birrell and Dr. 
Clifford delivered very vigorous speeches. Mr. Birrell 
made an important point when he said that the parti- 
cular fashions in doctrine within the Church were quite 
irrelevant to the principles of the Society ; the connec- 
tion of Church and State was to be condemned whether 
the Church was inclined to Unitarianism as in the 
eighteenth century, or to Archbishop Laud’s theology 
as itis in the twentieth. Dr. Clifford argued that no 
State could go into the business of hypocrite making 
without suffering for it, and this was what England 
did by its system of tests for teachers in elementary 
schools. It is curious to notice how largely political 
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interest has reverted the last year or two to subjects 
that seemed to have fallen into neglect. A few years 
ago attention seemed to be concentrated on con- 
structive social reform, and such ideas as religious 
equality and political freedom were out of favour. 
Was it not of Disestablishment that Mr. Chamberlain 
said that no one would be a penny the better for it ? 
Since then the Government have given a renewed 
importance to these questions by attacking rights 
that were thought secure, and by strengthening 
privileges that careless people had begun to regard as 
harmless. 


Tue Labour Representation Committee held its 
yearly congress on Friday and Saturday at New- 
castle. 
over the question of the relations of the committee 
to Liberal candidates, and it was finally decided to 
forbid any member of the committee to help any Liberal 
or Tory candidate. A further question arose over 
the proposal to form a programme. Mr. Keir Hardie de- 
precated such a course very strongly on the ground that 
there was no occasion for a programme, and that all 
that was wanted now was the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of direct labour representation. This view was 
adopted by the committee. The new party is, there- 
fore, to be quite colourless and to profess no prin- 
ciples on Imperialism, on Ireland, on education, or 
on the land question. We have a strong wish to see 
more Labour representatives in Parliament, but it 
seems to us alike mischievous to the best interests of 
the country and destructive of all political integrity 
and independence to forma party which recognises no 
unity of principle or opinion, and has no creed except 
that working men ought to be represented in Par- 
liament. Working men are citizens and not only 
miners Or weavers. 


Few things cause greater waste of time, money, 
and health than carelessness in stoking fires. Sir 
W. B. Richmond’s Coal-Smoke Abatement Society, 
which held its annual meeting at Grosvenor House on 
Tuesday, has already done much to rouse the London 
Borough Councils to a sense of their powers and duties 
in this matter, but a great deal of unnecessary smoke 
still poisons the lungs of Londoners. Local authorities 
need have no hesitation in penalising every smoky 
chimney which belongs to business premises, since 
smoke, except at the first lighting, is due to imperfect 
combustion and careless stoking. Private houses, 
unfortunately, can hardly be touched under the Public 
Health Acts, and failing amendments in the law, the 
chief hope of reform, as the Duke of Argyll observed, 
lies in the more extended use of gas fires and electric 
heating. The injury to health may be measured from 
the fact ‘‘ that only half the possible sunshine is enjoyed 
by Londoners owing to the pall of smoke which 
permanently hangs over the metropolis.” Sir J. 
Crichton Browne spared a moment from the 
denunciation of Harris tweeds to suggest that smoke 
should be carried away underground like sewage, a 
proposal which obtained support at the Belfast meetings 
of the British Association. 


Mr. Woon’s programme for the Ash-Wednesday 
concert at Queen’s Hall was a skilful blending of 
Christian with Pagan. The novelty was a Hymn to 
Apollo, by Richard Strauss, sung by Miss Marie Brema. 
This beautiful, even passionate, composition with its 
dexterously-coloured orchestration reminded one not 
a little of Parsifal, and Mr. Weod was at pains to 
emphasise the similarity by the selections from Act I. 
which followed later. It is, after all, no particular 
religion, but the religious attitude, which music depicts, 
and the fashionable ladies whom Theocritus has 
described attending a sort of Ash-Wednesday concert 
at the mysteries, might have listened with equal enioy- 


There were some interesting discussions ~ 





ment and edification to the Hellenism of Strauss and 
the Catholicism of Wagner. What bearing the ‘‘ Pastoral 
Symphony” hadon the occasionis would be hard to guess. 
Its naive joy is rather suggestive of spring time than 
of Lent, but Mr. Wood gave of it a rendering so 
spirited and so genial that one’s curiosity speedily 
vanished in delight. These annual occasions serve to 
emphasise the remarkable progress which the Queen’s 
Hall orchestra is making in delicacy and in finish. 


Two interesting events have occurred during the 
last few days in the University of Oxford. The first 
is that the old students of Somerville have presented 
the college with a fellowship of the value of £140 for 
three years for the purpose of research. There is 
too little provision for research at Oxford even for 
men, but a gift of this kind to women, whose education 
is so painfully in need of foundations and endowments 
is peculiarly welcome. The second event is the resig- 
nation of Dr. Moore of the position of Principal of 
St. Edmund’s Hall, which brings into operation a 
university statute of 1877 for the partial union of St. 
Edmund's Hall with Queen’s College. An attempt to 
absorb St. Edmund’s Hall entirely was defeated in 
Congregation on Tuesday. Dr. Moore said that Dante, 
‘if, indeed, he came to Oxford, might have visited 
the hall, but not the college (Queen’s), for the college 
was non-existent.” 


Dr. BirkBeck HILL, who died on Tuesday, was 
the most learned Johnsonian of his day, and by his ex- 
haustive edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson he had 
by common consent made himself the final authority on 
that work. He had steeped himself in eighteenth-cen- 
tury literature, and his first book on the subject, Dr. 
Johnson, His Friends and His Critics, was published 
in 1878. His only diversion from what was, after he 
had retired from the head mastership of Bruce Castle 
School, the great work and passion of his life was the 
editing of the autobiographical notes of his uncle, Sir 
Rowland Hill, the organiser of the Penny Post. His 
gentle disposition, his large sympathies, and his quiet 
humour made him a very attractive companion and an 
ideal President of the Johnson Club. He was a 
Liberal in politics and an opponent of the South African 
war. Mr. Palmer, who died on Tuesday, had made the 
Yorkshire Post, which before his day had been over- 
shadowed by the Leeds Mercury, one of the first papers 
in England. 


THE proposal to widen the wickets is meeting 
with serious and unexpected opposition. K. 5S. Ranjit- 
sinhji is the last to attack it. His views, as stated in 
the Zimes of February 25, are that the dissatisfaction 
with drawn games refers only to ‘‘ first class cricket.” 
In ordinary cricket no need for any alteration has made 
itself felt. To abolish drawn games would, however, 
do much to destroy the glorious uncertainty of cricket. 
Some of the best games to watch are those in which one 
side is playing for the draw, while the other is doing all 
it can to finish the match. Morever, in very many 
cases a draw is due to bad fielding. Besides, the pro- 
posed change would necessarily lower the standard of 
bowling and increase slow play. So far K. S. Ranjjit- 
sinhji. All proposals for reform go through these 
vicissitudes. First it is discovered that a certain abuse 
is intolerable. About that there is no dispute. Nexta 
remedy is proposed, and everybody seems to welcome 
it with enthusiasm. Shortly afterwards someone dis- 
covers that the remedy is impracticable, and finally it 
is declared that the abuse, far from being an abuse, is 
really an unmixed advantage to everybody concerned. 
With regard to the University Crews there is not much 
to chronicle. Cambridge have temporarily lost their 
No. 7, a considerable misfortune, as they are by no 
means well together. Oxford have been doing steady 
practice with an unchanged crew. 
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THE ALL FOOLS’ ARMY SCHEME. 
F the subject brought up by Mr. Beckett’s amend- 
ment to the Address did not happen to be so 
intimately connected with the national security and 
welfare, it might be possible for Liberals to feel some 
amusement at the pitiable situation to which Mr, 
Brodrick has been reduced. There never was so great 
a blare of trumpets—many of them lustily blown by Mr. 
Brodrick himself—as when this unhappy man was 
appointed to the Secretaryship of State for 
War. Now at last, it was declared, the 
reign of muddle and red-tape and _ favouritism 
was to come to an end. A stern, strong, resolute 
man had appeared in the Augean stables of Pall Mall, 
chaos and anarchy were to vanish, and order and 
system were to be enthroned. How was all this to be 
done? Mr. Brodrick was ready enough to inform us: 


‘Mr. Brodrick himselt was about to do it. The 


supporters of this new military genius, this Carnot 
and Napoleon and Wellington and Moltke all rolled 
into one overwhelming English member of Parliament, 
were quick to take up the chorus. Mr. Brodrick 
was for the moment raised above human frailties. 
His ears were ravished; there was no false modesty 
about him; with all the readiness in the world 
he assumed the god, affected to mod, and 
delighted himself by seeming to shake the spheres. 
In this happy condition of mind he produced his new 
scheme of army reform, and his apotheosis then became 
perfected. We were to understand from this scheme, 
first, that the Empire, having long been in travail, had 
now produced a Minister of War alive to all the condi- 
tions of modern warfare; and, secondly, that if we 
adopted the system of our new divinity, we should 
possess an army capable, not only of carrying on war 
in every part of the earth simultaneously, but also of 
protecting our inferior navy in its work on the high 
seas. 

Thus it came about that the nation one morning 
awoke to the consciousness that Mr. Brodrick had pre- 
sented it with six brand-new Army Corps, each con- 
structed to work on a patent automatic principle, and 
each provided with a war-seasoned and laurelled 
commander. On the following night we all went to 
bed happy, and Consols, if we remember rightly, fell 
another point. There were pwans of jubilation from 
the Jingo Press, and veterans at the Service clubs, 
realising that the dogs had been cheated of their prey, 
abandoned for a time their occupation of gloomy pro- 
phecy. Of course there were grumblers. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, for instance, and his supporters 
committed themselyes to the opinion that Mr. Brod- 
rick’s proposals ‘‘are in many respects not adapted to 
the special wants of the Empire and largely increase 
the burdens of the nation without adding substantially 
to its military strength.” These desperate men had the 
audacity to embody their opinions in the shape or 
a resolution, and actually to speak for it in the 
House of Commons. Saluted as traitors, and held in 
abhorrence by all honourable Cecilians, they yet per- 
sisted in their rash design and sealed their infamy by 
their votes. Such conduct could only lend additional 
lustre to Mr. Brodrick’s glory. Secure in the approval 
of the Globe and the Daily Telegraph, fortified by 
the smiles of Mr. Balfour and the commendation of his 





private secretaries, he went about his daily work, con- 
structing divisions and brigades for the British Army 
and building for himself a Temple of Fame on the 
shattered reputations of all his predecessors. 

It should be mentioned that in the meantime Lord 
Roberts had returned from South Africa, leaving to his 
successor the task of continuing a series of conquests 
which he himself had entirely completed. It was ac- 
knowledged that, by his perpetually imminent captures 
of de Wet and his conclusive dealings with Botha and 
de la Rey, he had fairly earned any reward that his 
country could afford to bestow upon him. He was, 
therefore, invested with the chief command of the 
British Army and set to do office work in a room 
separaied only by Lord Raglan’s buffer-room from that 
of Mr. Brodrick. Across the intervening space these 
two great men (we have it on Lord Raglan’s authority) 
were constantly darting, flinging paper regiments at 
one another with one lavish hand, while with the other 
they were throwing the money of the British taxpayer 
out of window. These pleasant sports could not 
continue for ever. Mr. Brodrick in the course of time 
bought a khaki uniform and departed with Lord Roberts 
for the German army manceuvres. In order to leave no 
point in Mr. Brodrick’s career unchronicled we must 
add that in Germany he was heroically photographed 
in a striking but hardly comfortable attitude, to which 
his spurs, his military boots, and his enormous sword 
perhaps imparted a certain martial grace. He also 
accepted the Order of the Red Eagle and then returned 
for a time to England, only to depart again shortly 
afterwards ona British man-of-war. This time Lord 
Roberts remained at home and went on sternly with 
the task of abolishing favouritism in the British Army. 

But now the first faint mutterings of the storm 
became audible. Mr. Winston Churchill was, we 
believe, the first to thunder, and his rumblings were 
echoed and re-echoed in the Zimes. In the irre- 
verence of his heart the member for Oldham 
accused Mr. Brodrick of being ‘‘ spotted from head 
to foot” with German measles, of having, in fact, 
conferred upon the British nation an Army Corps 
system which it did not want and for which it had no 
use, merely because the Germans, who did want it and 
were able to use it, had previously established it. The 
critic in the 7/mes satisfied himself with pointing out 
and proving ‘‘ how entirely Mr. Brodrick’s Army Corps 
exist on paper at this moment (January 23), and how 
little opportunity they can afford of real independent 
training for our generals and staff officers.” It was a 
deadly blow, and Mr. Brodrick, having received a 
salute ot seventeen guns from Gibraltar, and having 
reviewed the garrison of that fortress, hurried home to 
face his unexpected foes. When he arrived, however, 
his reputation and his influence had departed. Where 
were now the frenzied cheers that used to greet him 
when he declared that war was war, and that, instead 
of making it with rosewater, we ought to make it 
with six Army Corps? Whee, in short, was his 
popularity ? 

“ There's nobody on the housetops now, 
Just a palsied few at the windows set.” 


Far from having returned to loyalty and triumph, Mr. 
Brodrick found sullen faces and threats of doom. Mr. 
Beckett rose up against him in the House, and was 
joined by Major Seely in pressing a resolution curiously 
recalling in its terms the resolution proposed nearly 
7 
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two years ago by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
Mr. Winston Churchill and other Conservatives helped 
the attack. The Service members, while still professing 
a qualified allegiance to the Government, were heard 
threatening terrible things about Mr. Brodrick in 
private corners. They had thought him strong ; they 
now knew him to be merely obstinate. They had sup- 
posed that he was not only a genius but also com- 
petent ; they discovered that he lacked cleverness, 
and that his great scheme would not work in spite of 
the millions he had poured into it. In this crisis even 
the Globe gave Mr. Brodrick a cold pink shoulder, and 
his defeat became a rout. He is now regarded, even 
on his own side, as the least popular and (to the relief 
of Mr. Gerald Balfour) the most incompetent of 
Ministers. Never was there a more remarkable change 
of feeling, and never, it may be added, was Liberal 
criticism of a Tory Minister’s inflated and extravagant 
proposals more abundantly justified. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S TOUR. 


NE of the last scenes in Mr. Chamberlain’s tour to 
()' South Africa was his meeting with the represen. 
tatives of the South African party. On both sides 
there was an air of friendliness and goodwill which con- 
trasted strangely with the asperities of the last few 
years, and Mr. Chamberlain ended by thanking Mr. 
Hofmeyr for his services to the cause of racial peace. 
The Progressives, in the absence of their leader, Dr. 
Jameson, who gave his party the militant watchword, 
‘* We must fight the Dutch politically,” have since given 
pacific assurances to Mr. Chamberlain, but it throws 
rather an illuminating light on the minds of the loyalists 
that Sir Henry Juta and his friends have already taken 
alarm at the first promise of conciliation, and that they set 
themselves to.convince Mr. Chamberlain the next day 
that Mr. Hofmeyr was insincere in ‘wishing to put an 
end to rancours and revenges. To impress him they 
enlisted that little stage army of martyrs whose names 
are become very familiar, led by Mr. Vlok, a clergy- 
man who received a handsome compensation from his 
congregation when they found his opinions and their 
own incompatible. It is certainly a misfortune that 
any man should suffer for his opinions, but we 
fancy one or two Nonconformist ministers in England 
who were turned adrift by the warlike intolerance of 
their congregations two years ago would have been 
only too glad to have received Mr. Vlok’s treatment. 
There may be many cases of boycotting in Cape Colony, 
for the track of war is redolent of bitter memories, but 
the importance attached to Mr. Vlok’s case does not 


encourage the belief that the cases are many or very 
serious. 


Mr. Chamberlain wisely reproved the incredulity of 


Sir Henry Juta and Mr. Dutoit, and made a strong 
appeal to all parties to bury the hatchet. With the 
appeal everyone must sympathise, but Mr. Chamber- 
lain has probably found out by this time that it is 
much easier to summon the spirit of hatred than to 
exorcise it. It is one of the worst mischiefs of war 
that a statesman is often inclined to count an exaspe- 
rated public opinion as one of his chief weapons. He 
thinks war must be made and protracted till a 
certain end has been attained. His only fear is 
that fatigue or disillusionment or a moge delibe- 


rate reflection may change the temper of his 
countrymen, and to counteract those tendencies he 
plays on all the mznad passions of war; he holds up 
the enemy to constant horror ; he presents him in as 
odious a light as imperfect information and national 
prejudice can create, and he destroys that calmer 
atmosphere in which men regain their chivalry or their 
sense of justice and truth. How otherwise does it 
happen that amiable men like Mr. Balfour, incapable 
either of strong conviction or of strong passion, simu- 
late this implacable ferocity during war? Why do 
such statesmen disallow every single good quality to an 
enemy, however cruel his predicament and however 
gallant his demeanour ? The answer is that they know 
the very circumstances that compel them privately to 
pity or admire call for still greater energy on their part 
to defeat the influence of. these same emotions in their 
countrymen; the braver the eaemy, the more bitter 
must be their own tone. In order to prevent the nation 
from relaxing its hold on the objects of the war, Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Brodrick, and Lord 
Milner had to call men like De la Rey and De Wet 
cowards, brigands, vagabonds ; they had to call all 
critics of their policy traitors and public enemies ; 
they did not think all these things themselves, but 
they wanted their countrymen to think them, because 
they considered all these violent passions necessary 
to give a real tenacity to the enthusiasm for war. The 
war over, this temper becomes an embarrassment. The 
statesmen change their language and recant the accusa- 
tions that have done their exhilarating work. Here 
at home popular hatred dies down or finds some other 
outlet or some new diversion. In South Africa it is 
different. The war still overshadows everything, and 
when Mr. Chamberlain explains to his followers that 
they were only meant to go on calling their opponents 
traitors and public enemies as long as the war lasted, 
he finds that the habit of aggrandising political differ- 
ences into a savage warfare is not easily laid aside. 

Mr. Chamberlain has certainly made a great effort 
during the last days of his visit to allay all these 
passions, and the mutual relations of party leaders 
have grown less acrimonious and truculent. In urging 
an amnesty he has done a wise and bold thing. But, 
looking broadly at his tour, Mr. Chamberlain, as it 
seems to us, has missed whatever opportunity he had 
of helping to restore South Africa from the misery and 
discord left by the war. That opportunity, in our 
opinion, was exaggerated by a good many politicians 
when Mr. Chamberlain left England. He has a past, 
and not all the suave courtesies in the world could make 
men and women forget how large a part he played in 
the great tragedy that has left their country desolate 
and blackened. Whether or not he could really do 
very much, he has certainly done very little. He 
has learnt the dimensions of the devastation and the 
urgent need of an amnesty, and no Liberal will think 
it a small thing that he should have been taught the 
truth they tried in vain to impress on him. He has 
learnt and acknowledged publicly that his own esti- 
mate of the destruction in South Africa was quite in- 
adequate and false. That is all to the good. But 
what has he taught the Boers? His own language in 
one of his speeches is the best indication of the idea he 
had in his own mind of his mission to South Africa. 
He said that if he could return to England satisfied 
that the Dutch had accepted the British flag for ever 
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he would feel that his work was done, and he said else- 
where that he had come out to South Africa to impress 
upon the people the changed conditions of the Empire. 
Those phrases, as it seems to us, sum up Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s failure. His one preoccupation is to assure 
himself that Imperialism has justified itself in South 
Africa, an assurance which the very nature of things 
forbids. Any such assurance is necessarily premature 
or worthless. Can any men in South Africa bind 
the generations that are still in childhood? The 
governing fallacy in Mr, Chamberlain’s position is 
that he reverses the order of things. The confidence of 
the Boers, if it can be won, will be won or not by our 
administration and our treatment of them ; Mr. Cham- 
berlain thinks our administration must depend on their 
confidence. In his haste to show the changed condi- 
tions of the Empire he saddled the Transvaal with a 
debt of sixty-five millions, as though it were more 
important to make sure of a contribution from the 
colony than to convince the Boers that their interests 
were safe in our hands. When the Boer deputations 
met him with their grievances he thought it more im- 
portant to convince them that the British Government 
was inflexible than that it was considerate. He com- 
plained of passive loyalty as something inadequate, 
and called for positive proofs-——proofs, that is, that a 
beaten enemy was really enthusiastic in its welcome 
to a régime it had fought for three years to resist. 
If he had been really intent on convincing the 
Boers that they would have fair treatment, if it 
had not been his obsession that the only truth 
he had to teach was the vain declaration that the 
British Government would remain for all time, Mr. 
Chamberlain would not have left the Orange Colony. 
with the General who is infinitely its most powerful 
personality in open revolt. What Mr. Chamberlain 
wishes to give as the reward of loyalty our ancestors 
gave as the best stimulus to loyalty. No wonder he 
speaks of the changed conditions of the Empire. 

Feud and bad blood there must be, and Andreas 
Cronje joined Sir Henry Juta’s deputation in order to 
contradict Mr. Chamberlain’s statement that the new 
colonies are less bitterly torn by quarrels than the old. 
No punishment will compose these quarrels; it can 
only aggravate them. But what method did Mr. 
Chamberlain choose to win the hearts of the Boer 
people? His one refrain was the greatness of the 
Empire, and the glory that had been thrust on 
these obscure peoples, summoned to take their place 
in the great pageant of British conquest and dominion. 
What does that proud Empire mean to the mothers of 
the 16,000 children who sleep around the concentration 
camps? What does it mean to de Wet, who 
rode like a thief into the town that bore the 
name of his father, and saw the devastating hand 
of the foreigner laid on everything he held dear? 
It is to men and women who cling to the memories 
of their past, their country, their dead kinsfolk, 
and their little children with the power of every single 
emotion, that Mr. Chamberlain talks of the Empire that 
has rescued them from the insignificance of a tiny 
State. To such men there are fates more dreadful than 
the unimportance of ‘‘ Greece or Holland or a South 
African Republic.” To Cape Colony itself the Empire 
is not all glamour. That colony was invaded 
in spite of Lord Milner’s solemn promise ; it was 
involved in war in spite of the opposition of its 


» plunder. 


Government, an opposition Lord Milner tried to conceal ; 
it was stripped of its safeguards against tyranny ; its 
inhabitants were plundered one day by the invaders, 
another by the loyalist commandants ; the spectacles of 
rebels publicly hanged are not yet forgotten, and the 
last days of Scheepers’ life and suffering are cherished 
in sullen minds. Imperialism is on its trial, and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s pzans are those of victory, as if it is by 
displaying all the grandeur of the Empire, its posses- 
sions, its history, its inexorable power, that he could 
hope to conquer the silent energies of patriotism or the 
sad memories of a hateful war. 





PALLIATIVES AND REFORMS IN MACEDONIA. 


“THE Austro-Russian scheme of reform in Mace- 

donia comes before the world damned by the 
imprimatur of an expert in palliatives and paper con- 
stitutions. It has received the prompt approval of 
the Sultan. And yet it is a scheme whose very 
modesty suggests that every word can be trans- 
lated into fact. Its outlines have long been familiar 
through M. Delcassé’s despatches. Its aim is simply 
to give the wretched Macedonian peasant, harried 
into revolution by the raids of Bulgarian patriots, 
the rapacity of Albanian brigands, and the exac- 
tions of unpaid Turkish policemen, some hope of 
reaping his harvests in peace. It proposes the re- 
organisation of the gendarmerie by European experts ; 
it suggests that this gendarmerie should consist of 
Christians and Moslems in a proportion that bears 
some relation to the distribution of creeds and 
races in each locality, and finally it creates a fund 
for their regular payment by appropriating under 
the supervision of the Ottoman Bank local revenues 
for local needs. This is a scheme which seems 
on the face of it to convey no menace to 
Turkish sovereignty. But in two ways it strikes at the 
system which Abdul Hamid has invented. In the first 
place, a gendarmerie under Europeans, recruited even 
to the extent of one-half from the Christian population, 
would put an end to the Albanian reign of terror. At 
present the gendarmerie is an Albanian service, which 
exists to facilitate official rapine and_ unofficial 
The Albanians and the Kurds are the 
eastern and western pillars of Abdul Hamid’s throne. 
The price of their allegiance is a large license 
to make Macedonia and Armenia their prey, and to 
withdraw that license is not within the Sultan’s power. 
In the second place, the allocation of provincial 
revenues for the legitimate expenses of administra- 
tion is opposed to the whole theory of Ottoman 
taxation. It is to these revenues that the Sultan 
looks for his secret service funds, for the wages of his 
spies and the equipment of his army. The Palace 
would not consent without a struggle to an arraiige- 
ment which would starve it of supplies, and if it has 


consented that can only be because it sees in the 


scheme itself some ample loophole of escape. 

A comparison of the text of the Austro-Rus- 
sian scheme with the draft of the French pro- 
posals suggests the line of thought that may have 
dictated the acquiescence of the Sultan. M. Delcassé 
seemed to contemplate the appointment of European 
officers to the supreme executive control of the 
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reformed gendarmerie. With the pay-chest under their 
control and absolute power to appoint, to dismiss, and 
to promote their subordinates, Europeans might have 
created a reliable force. Article III. of the final 
scheme contains no such stipulations as these, and 
rather suggests that the new “specialists” shall 
be subordinates, doomed to the vexations which 
have broken the spirit of every European officer who 
has ever accepted service under the Porte. Not only 
M. Delcassé, but even that very conservative Turco- 
phil, Sir Alfred Biliotti, proposed that the new financial 
arrangements should be carried out under European 
control. There is no such stipulation in the final 
scheme, which merely provides that the taxes, once 
collected, shall be securely banked. The administra- 
tion of justice, save for the proposal of a general 
amnesty, is passed over in silence. Finally, the whole 
scheme of reform is entrusted to an Inspector-General 
with ample powers, who is, however, to be an Ottoman 
officer with no better security than a three years’ tenure. 

The appointment of European ‘‘ specialists,” not 
to command but to ‘‘establish”’ the gendarmerie, is 
the one point in which this scheme can boast an 
advantage over the repeated tentatives, which only 
served for half a century to perpetuate chaos in Crete. 
Crete hada mixed gendarmerie with Christian elements. 
Crete had a budget of its own, and even an 
Assembly to discuss the budget. There was never 
a penny to dredge a harbour or repair a road. 
Crete even boasted from time to time a Christian 
Governor of Greek race. The last of them fled the 
island, a desperate exile. Unless a Governor is him- 
self a creature of the dominant clique at Yildiz Palace 
he is little better than a prisoner in his own Konak. 
His secretary spies on him, and has the right to send 
cipher telegrams which take precedence of official 
messages. A_ military commander may be ap- 
pointed who ranks above him. A negro guards- 
man from Yildiz may visit his province and organise 
a massacre without his knowledge, supreme wher- 
ever he travels, if he does but carry the 
private consign of Abdul Hamid. The Governor may 
dismiss a subordinate for gross malpractices. The 
man will reappear a few months later in a still more 
important post, as happened in Macedonia last year 
in the case of the Albanian Mehmet Pashah, degraded 
for abducting a Jewish girl, only to be reappointed to 
the command of the police. A little knowledge of 
Cretan history makes one smile at the official optimism 
which contents itself with nominating an Ottoman 
Inspector-General for three years. If the man is a 
creature of Yildiz he may enjoy a certain authority 
so long as his own particular faction remains in 
the ascendant. If he comes of honester antecedents, 
he is liable to be checkmated by any chief with a friend 
at Court, any subordinate who enjoys the privilege of 
corresponding with a palace spy. And what is his in- 
ducement to behave with honesty? The certainty that, 
if at the end of his three years he has failed to win the 
good graces of Abdul Hamid, his fate will be exile to 
some petty post in some distant province. So long as 
the Porte is still a factor in Macedonia with which it is 
worth while for any local element to intrigue, we are 
not yet on the threshold of reform. Autonomy in the 
sense of democratic self-government is for the present 
out of the question. But autonomy in the sense which 
excludes the interference of Yildiz is the only reform 


worth having, and that species of autonomy must begin 
with the appointment of a European Governor respon- 
sible to the Powers. 

If the Turk were the only disturbing element in 
Macedonia these reforms might be worth a trial. They 
will fail because they suggest no means of bridling the 
Albanians, or of contenting the Bulgarian reformers. 
There is a ridiculous phrase in Article V. which sug- 
gests that the ‘‘ Ottoman Government should without 
delay find means for compelling the Albanian popula- 
tion to respect the laws.” The Ottoman Government 
has been searching for these means for the best 
part of four centuries. It has made no progress. 
This week’s Blue Book, one of the most in- 
teresting historical documents which has come 
from the Foreign Office for many years past, 
is in great part one long chronicle of Albanian 
feuds, clan raids, vendettas, mutinies, and spoliations. 
It is not in the power of the Turks to manage this 
splendid race of savages, who are as much a bane to 
their nominal rulers as they are a scourge to their Slav 
helots. The other half of the Blue Book contains some 
excellent material for a judgment of the Bulgarian 
national agitation. It confirms all that we have 
heard about the ruthlessness and the cruelty of 
the insurgent bands. But it also bears a grudg- 
ing but ample witness to their intelligence and 
their power. We often read of the rising that is to 
come at ‘‘the melting of the snows.” This Blue Book 
shows that insurrection has been a reality winter and 
summer for two years past. Everywhere it has its 
committees and its bands, its agents and adherents, 
its stores of rifles and even of uniforms. For all its 
exactions, the Committee is admittedly popular, and, 
so far from being an organisation of bandits and 
brigands, its strength lies everywhere in its men of 
education, schoolmasters for the most part, who have 
imbibed an ideal of progress in a university. The 
courage of these men extorts a reluctant tribute even 
from our Consuls who report their excesses. The 
poets who write the songs which inspire them, shoulder 
their rifles among the snows, and one even reads 
of women teachers who have faced the Turks at the 
head of a few peasants, and fallen, revolver in hand. 
This is not the spirit that will accept a few miserable 
palliatives which Abdul Hamid has approved. We 
may coerce these Macedonian insurgents as we bom- 
barded the Cretans. We may impose upon them years 
or months of inactivity. Sooner or later the resolu- 
tion which built up this movement will compel a more 
drastic and honourable solution. 





THE LAND BILL AND THE PEASANT. 


HE speeches of Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Redmond, 
and Mr. Morley in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday tend to confirm the belief now so generally 
held that the new Irish Land Bill is intended to be a 
measure acceptable to all parties—radical in its aims, 
comprehensive in its scope, satisfactory to landlord 
and tenant, and moderate in its demands upon the tax- 
payer. Mr. Morley succeeded in showing that the 


alarming calculations which have been entered into by 
an anonymous correspondent of the Zzmes are very wide 
of the mark. We may take it, he says, ‘‘ from the 
figures to which I have access,” that the rental to be 
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dealt with is something like £4,000,000 a year. Upon 
the proposed basis the gap to be filled between what 
the tenants are to give and what the landlords are to 
receive will be about £22,000,000, with a possible 
liability of £100,000,000 in the shape of aloan. But 
the scheme can only be put into operation gradually, 
and a parallel scheme of retrenchment in the cost of 
the Irish Establishment, especially of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary and the apparatus of Justice, should also 
be set at work, so that par? passu with the expendi- 
ture on social peace there would be retrenchment in 
the cost of preventing and punishing social turmoil. 
And, further, as Sir Edward Grey pointed out, ‘ what- 
ever loss the Exchequer may incur must be set off 
against any claim arising from Ireland in respect of the 
financial relations.” No one who has studied the 
report on the financial relations of Ireland and Great 
Britain in the light of recent additions to indirect 
taxation will be found to assert that the amount of the 
free grant indicated by Mr. Morley, though substantial 
and, in the present condition of the national Exchequer, 
serious enough, exceeds the equitable claims of Ireland 
to a readjustment of Imperial burdens. 

Apart from the financial arrangement for bridg- 
ing over the gap, the most interesting feature 
of the coming bill will be the provisions, fore- 
shadowed by Sir Antony MacDonnell in his important 
speech at Dublin more than a fortnight ago, to 
protect the new peasant proprietors against the 
evils incident to that system of land tenure. After 
declaring that the Irish Land Bill ‘‘ has been constructed 
with the honest desire to do justice to all con¢erned, 
and with the object of laying the foundation of a lasting 
agrarian peace in Ireland,” and that it is intended to 
settle the land question as between landlord and tenant 
‘*in a way acceptable to reasonable and moderate men 
on both sides,” Sir Antony went on to raise the further 
question whether the prosperity of the tenantry of 
Ireland will be thereby assured : 


“ Supposing that the land is transferred on a great scale 
from landlords to tenants; supposing that the tenants be- 
come the owners of their holdings on reasonable terms, 
shall we have seen the last of the Irish land difficulty? The 
answer to that q testion depends entirely on the character 
of the tenure to be conferred on the tenants by the coming 
Act. In this matter, gentlemen, I speak my individual 
opinion, and I beg you will understand that I do not pretend 
to express the policy of the Government. But I am free to 
say on my own account that if the fee-simple in holdings is 
without qualification conferred on the tenant ; if the tenant, 
on redeeming his purchase annuity, or on completing the 
payments under it, shall be free to mortgage, to sub-let, and 
to sub-divide his holding, then my conviction is that the time 
is not far distant when the condition of the tenantry of 
Ireland will be wcrse than it has yet been.” 


Sir Antony MacDonnell’s thesis is that a system of 
peasant proprietors always begins well and ends badly 
unless the peasant proprietor is protected by law 
against himself and against the vicissitudes of agri- 
culture. He quoted the 7/mes to show that in Italy the 
peasants have been involved in hopeless indebted- 
ness. But that is surely due to the oppressive 
character of the taxation—to the action rather than to 
the inaction of the Government. Thereis an analogous 
system in most parts of India of which Sir Antony has 
had wide experience, and on the strength of these two 
instances, coupled with a very disputable allusion to 
Germany, Sir Antony lays it down that “ everywhere 
the gradual declension of the peasantry from prosperity 
to ruin has been repeated.” 


“ The process is this : First, there is a period of prosperity 
with a rise in the standard of comfort ; then follows indebt 


edness, slight at first, but ever growing with the facilities 
which are readily afforded by the usurer, Next come mort- 
gages, and then come sub-division and sale to meet the 
mortgagee’s claims. Finally comes the crash; and the 
oy son of the tenant-proprietor becomes sub-tenant on 
iis former patrimo y, while the usurer becomes the rack- 
renting landlord—a landlord of a far worse type than any 
which Ireland has presented in the past.” 

Sir Antony anticipated the objection that Ireland is 
not India, that so ‘ar the new peasant proprietary has 
paid its instalments with the utmost regularity, and 
that ‘‘grandmotherly legislation ” is 
likely to hamper than to protect. We might quote 
against Sir Antony France, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Norway, Styria, Westmorland, the Yorkshire Dales, 
and the opinions of many from Virgil to Arthur Young, 
Sismondi, and Mill, to show that under reasonable 
conditions of government a yeoman population is not 
only the backbone of a State, but can also generally 


usually more 


justify its existence on purely economic grounds. Mill 


admits that the economic advantage of small properties 
in land ‘‘is one of the most disputed questions in 
the range of political economy.” His own favour- 
able view, however, agrees with the old traditions of 
England and with ‘‘the general opinion of the con- 
tinent,” where ‘‘ the benefit of having a numerous pro- 
prietary population exists in the minds of most people 
in the form of an axiom.’’ Cobden, who knew the 
French and English systems thoroughly, declared that 
if the English people knew the whole truth as to the 
economical and social position of the eight million 
landed proprietors of France they would recognise with 
‘*a considerable amount of dissatisfaction that theirown 
position as a mass is not equal to that of the French.”’ 
It is not necessary to multiply instances. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell’s warning is well worth laying to heart. 
He has spoken with too much exaggeration and from 
a too narrow view of the teachings of history and the 
laws of political economy. But still he has expressed 
a truth. In any country in which taxation is oppres- 
sive—and it is rapidly becoming oppressive in this 
realm of ours—the blandishments of the usurer are a 
terrible danger to the small freeholder. A farmer must 
have capital, and he must have opportunities for bor- 
rowing in bad times. In many countries agricultural 
banks have provided the solution. But if, as Sir 
Antony so confidently asserts, the future Irish yeoman 
can be saved from the usurer and from himself ‘‘ without 
any substantial diminution in the rights of peasant 
proprietorship,” by all means let it be done. 





THE INSPIRATION OF GRANDFATHERS. 


‘*T should now like to define my personal standpoint in 
regard to the doctrine of Revelation, as I have at various 
times explained it to you, y a Hollmann, and to other 
gentlemen. I distinguish between two different kinds of 
revelation—namely, a continuous, that is to say, historic, 
one, and a purely religious one. As to the former! do not 
entertain the sl'ghtest doubt that God reveals Himself. . 
now in this, now in that great sage, priest, or nt, , 
Hammurabi was one ol these ; Moses, Abraham, Homer, 
Charlemagne, Luther, Shakespeare, Goethe, Kant, and the 
Emperor William the Great were others. These He has 
chosen and deemed worthy of His grace toperform sublime 
and eternal things according to His will.”- The Kaiser's 
letter on Revelation, 


To His Majesty Kaiser WitHevM II. 
SirE,—In the interests of truth, and with the view of 
advancing those sound principles of social stability 
which your Majesty has at heart, we venture with all 
humility to address you on behalf of the Chinese 
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community in your city of Berlin, which said 
community, in consideration of thestupendous interests 
at stake, has authorised us to approach you in its name. 
We have read your gracious edict on revelation with 
becoming deference and humility. We confess that 
your gracious expositions of the Christian religion, a 
subject which has always engaged our enlightened 


and respectful curiosity, had hitherto proved 
too difficult for our limited comprehension. Our 
knowledge of the German language is, perhaps, 


defective, and, from whatever cause, our studies have 
hitherto failed to lead us to a clear result. We carefully 
weighed your exhortation to your Majesty's gallant 
troops to give no quarter in the name of Christ during 
the late disturbances in China, without, however, suc- 
ceeding in extracting from it a principle capable of 
enlightening our understandings. In the present 
instance the case is quite otherwise. We note with 
profound satisfaction your clear statement of the fact 
that your august grandfather, Kaiser William I., en- 
joyed inspiration, and was a chosen instrument of the 
Deity, of whose attributes he, therefore, in some sense 
partook. It is true that you mention this without 
calling the attention of Admiral Hollmann to the fact 
that the late Emperor was your Majesty’s grandfather. 
We are doubtless correct in assuming that this omission, 
which we hasten to supply, was due (1) to your Majesty’s 
conspicuous modesty, and (2) to the circumstance of 
which your Majesty cannot be ignorant, that Admiral 
Hollmann is well aware that Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse was your illustrious Majesty's grandfather. We 
think we may also claim that on no other ground can 
you have included him in the list which you have so 
graciously been pleased to draft. It is not to the fact 
that this exalted individual was an Emperor that he 
owes his inclusion in this catalogue. Louis Napoleon 
was also an Emperor. Nor would his status as a Ger- 
man Emperor entitle him to this position, since you omit 
to include your illustrious father, who acquired merit no 
less by begetting his son than by vacating his throne. 
Nor does the appellation of the Great which you have 
bestowed on your grandfather account for this fresh 
honour. Frederick, the friend of Voltaire, also enjoyed 
this distinction. The late Emperor’s policy and his 
victories hardly account for this honour, since you 
include neither Bismarck nor Moltke in your list. And, 
finally, the fact that he himself claimed to be an instru- 
ment in God's hands is not in itself decisive, since the 
regicide Cromwell did the same. We are therefore 
driven, by a process of exclusion, to conclude that we 
have rightly interpreted your Majesty's thought in sup- 
posing that the Kaiser Wilhelm I. owes his apotheosis 
to the fact that he is your Majesty’s grandfather. 

Our object in approaching your Majesty at this 
juncture is to urge upon your judgment the advan- 
tages which would result from a more universal 
enunciation of this great dogma. The attribute of 
being a grandfather is one which the late Emperor 
shared with multitudes of human beings. If this 
attribute and that of inspiration are inseparably con- 
nected, it follows that all grandfathers are inspired. 
This tenet has long been the foundation of social 
order in China, and your Majesty’s recognition must 
speedily establish it in the West. We need not 
enlarge on the advantages which would result 
on the proclamation of a universal religion. It is a 
project which must at once commend itself to your 
Majesty’s ardent and generous spirit Your object is, 
we take it, not to establish any definite moral teaching, 
since you are silent on this aspect of Christianity. 
Your concern is rather to set the principle of authority 
on a sure and universal basis. We submit to you that 
none can be more permanent or more general than that 
which reposes on the deification of grandfathers. Here, 
too, is to be found a cure for all those social evils, and 
notably the spirit of disobedience and innovation, which 
your Majesty hasso consistently rebuked. Wehave noted 


with pain the ambitious and undisciplined temper which 
prevails among some sections of your Majesty’s sub- 
jects, the temper which induced your official Press 
bureau which composed your sacred books to trace the 
discords of nations to the fact that the Reichstag has 
recently become a Tower of Bebel. We submit, sire, 
that the remedy lies in the deification of grandfathers. 
This great reform would at once substitute for the 


restless aspirations of mankind one consuming 
ambition—the desire to become a_ grandfather. 
Would the Rev. Dr. Delitzsch have questioned 


your authority if his thoughts had been centred 
on this great purpose? We believe not. Even Herr 
Bebel would abandon his effort to shine by the exercise 
of his subversive eloquence. For to become a grand- 
father it is not requisite to struggle with the rest of 
mankind to produce some new idea, some disturbing 
discovery, some superfluous reform. Without mental 
effort every man may hope to become a grandfather, 
and thus to reach the summit of human. striv- 
ing—the dignity of inspiration. Your Majesty is 
rightly concerned lest your Brandenburgers should 
be led astray by the new gospel which Herr 
Delitzsch has propounded. But if Herr Delitzsch 
could have attained the rank and dignity of an in- 
spired prophet without the fatigue of propounding 
a new gospel, is it conceivable that he would have 
undertaken a labour so superfluous ? It might be sup- 
posed by a_ superficial critic that this doctrine of 
all but universal inspiration might lead to the 
multiplication of creeds. On the contrary, it is 
the only means which will ever prevent the in- 
vention of new opinions. This is, indeed, obvious 
to anyone who will take the pains to consider that 
vanity has nothing to gain from innovation, if it has 
but to wait a matter of fifty or sixty years for the satis- 
faction of its most importunate dreams. The absence of 
new opinions from China during a period of 3,000 years 
sufficiently confirms this theory. Theeffect of this reform 
would be, in short, to make it the object of every man to 
attain premature senility, a condition which must greatly 
favour the maintenance of the principle of authority 
which your Majesty has proclaimed. Your Majesty 
will at once perceive that this reform would in itself 
suffice to crush at one blow Atheism, Constitutionalism, 
Feminism, Socialism—in a word, every movement 
which menaces your Majesty’s ascendancy. 
We are, Sire, 
Your Majesty’s humble servants, 
Yuno Lu (Grandfather), 
Wen Su (Expectant About-to-be-Grandfather). 





IN DEJECTION NEAR TOOTING. 


OW to get there? That is not easy, because it is 
the place of all forgotten things. But across the 
river you may find municipal trams inscribed with this 
inspiriting title, and by elbowing out a few tired workgirls 
and edging away aged men of battered physique obtain 
the desired seat. You journey tardily for immense spaces 
of time past a moving show of shadow shapes of mean 
houses, in which airy nothing has taken a local habitation 
and a name; till the texture changes from slum to suburb 
and from suburb back to slum. At length, amid a dim 
impression of rawness, public-house, and red brick, a final 
collapse of the municipal horses announces your destina- 
tion. 

The cemetery made it first, established as far from 
human intercourse as was compatible with a reasonable fare 
for the conveyance of the defunct. In the old English 
village the dead were assembled in friendly fashion round 
the most frequented centre—the village church. In the 
old English town the houses gathered comfortably round 
the churchyard in a kind of sanitary reformer’s nightmare. 
For in former days it was desired that the dead should 
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be unforgotten, and death should be much in the minds 
of the living. But.in the modern city, eager with its dis- 
quieting pursuit of material comfort, nothing is less desired 
than the memory of the departed ; and the emblems of mor- 
tality are apt to weaken the zeal of the pursuit of a corner 
in pork or an accumulation of much goods im store So 
i: came to pass that the dead were hurriedly shovelled into 
the ground at Upper Tooting. ! 

And as through the presence of the dead the place 
seemed secure, gradually there followed all those other 
things that it is desirable should be hidden away. Wander 
ing solitary in the Tooting uplands, amidst turnip fields 
and charlock, I lighted suddenly upon them. On every high 
hill towered a monstrous building of that particular blend 
of austerity and dignity dear to the municipal mind, of vast 
spreading dimensions, with innumerable blank windows, sur- 
rounded by high polished walls. Down below in the valley, 
conveniently adjacent to the cemetery, was the immense 
fever hospital, a huddle of buildings of corrugated iron. 
In front was a gigantic workhouse; behind, a gigantic 
lunatic asylum ; to the right, a gigantic barrack school ; to 
the left, a gigantic prison. Other similar gigantic build- 
ings rose dimly in the background. Yet even the presence 
of these could not altogether restrain the eruption of mean 
streets driven forward by the pressure of unthinkable 
numbers. All round the fever hospital crept their red 
tentacles, the slums of the future—little red tenements 
leaning against each other as if reluctant to advance, end- 
ing in builders’ chaos and the black skeleton of tenements 
not yet in being. 

Discerning these great barracks one obtained light on 
a problem that had often proved puzzling. In Italy and the 
Seuth the English visitor has been shocked and saddened 
by the spectacle of the old, incredibly withered and 
wrinkled, lying in the sunlight and begging of the passer- 
by. Where are our similar old? At last I 
had found them—behind high walls at Upper 
Tooting. So here are our brigands, enemies of 
society, where they can trouble society no more. In the 
South are the young also, begging, uncared for, unless 
subtly kidnapped by the Church ; but our orphan young are 
at Upper Tooting safely protected from that Church’s activi- 
ties. So by a smooth-working, efficient machinery all super- 
fluous and unnecessary things are sorted out and ticketed 
and relegated to the places prepared for them. As one 
gazed at these vast silent palaces on the cold winter after- 
noon one was enabled to frame some picture of the life 
within. All would be smooth, polished, spotlessly clean ; 
warmed by hot water, and with a steam laundry. Particu- 
lars would be scheduled and classified; sanitation on the 
latest methods; dietary arranged on a scientific scale, 
with bread weighed by the ounce and calculated to a nicety. 
Discipline would be perfect, and movements directed by the 
sound of a bell. Each institution had its chaplain; there 
was probably in each a library of edifying books. Hundreds 
of thousands of pounds had been expended on every build- 
ing, and the expense was borne univers:lly, and, on the whole, 
contentedly, by the citizens who lived in the warmth far 
away. From the turnip fields of Tooting I apprehended the 
British Empire and something of its meaning; why we 
always conquered and never assimilated our conquests ; why 
we were so just and so unloved. Amidst alien races we 
have brought peace and quietude, order out of chaos, 
equality of justice, a patient service of rectitude which is one 
of the wonders of the world. Yet there is not one amongst 
these alien peoples who would lift a finger to ensure the 
perpetuation of our rule, or shed a tear over its destruction. 
For the spirit of that Empire—proud, stern, clean, efficient, 
intolerably just—is the spirit tiat has banished to these 
forgotten barrack-prisons and behind high walls the help- 
less young and the helpless old, the maimed, the restless, 
and the dead. 

Night fell as thus I dismally mieditated amidst the 
vegetable gardens of Upper Tooting. The fortresses that 
marked the bulwarks of British civilisation loomed menac- 
ing in the twilight; a cold wind stirred the discoloured 
grasses, and a bell clanged mournfully from the distant 


prison. I shivered and fled the scene: with a vague dis 
comfort which did not disappear till I had again penetrated 
the endless panorama of mean street and shabby edifice, had 
recrossed the river and breathed once again the atmosphere 
of the Strand, with its kindly familiar buildings, its ample 
eating houses, its crowds, if insurgent, unconfined. I shall 
never see Tooting again, but the memory of it will mingle 
with many a disordered dream, And when I hear again, as 
hear I do daily for my sins, large men with gold watch chains 
and seals discoursing on modern Imperialism, the greatness 
of Empire, the decadence of the Southern races, and the 
unparalleled results of modern progress, I say nothing, be- 
cause nothing could make them understand: but before my 
eyes there arises the vision of the bleak hills and the for- 
tresses crowning them, gaunt and silent in the bleak winter 
afternoon ; and the eloquence becomes somehow 
with an atmosphere of varying emotion: ironical ; 
fantastic ; not lacking in tears. 


charged 
a little 


C. F. G. M. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MAssIncHAM. 


\ HO could have foretold a year ago that within 

eight months of the close of the South African 
war the Government that made it would be pressed by 
the House of Commons, almost without regard to 
party, to reduce the Army below the limit of strength 
it had reached when that enterprise began? Yet that 
is the plain meaning of the debate on Mr. Beckett's 
amendment. The Army Corps scheme was the fruit of 
the panic of January and February, 1900, a panic of 
which Lord Rosebery was the chief stimulator amongst 
our statesmen and the Zimes and the Daily Mail in 
the Press. When that scheme was first developed Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, whose amendment Mr, 
Beckett and the Tory reformers have taken over without 
superfluous acknowledgment of its authorship, pro- 
duced the true alternative, which was nothing more 
than a reversion to an earlier standard of military 
power. The basis of that standard is really twofold. 
The first is the resort to the Navy as the prime 
security for national defence, the second is the ruling 
out of the Army in any competition with continental 
systems, and its organisation simply as a nucleus of the 
Indian service, the colonial and foreign garrisons, and 
what may be called an expeditionary police force. Here 
lies the whole military problem. The consideration 
of it enables us to wipe out at a stroke one of the 
Army corps, to abolish a name and a thing which dis- 
torts our political vision and confuses our political 
object. In the same breath we get rid of the idea of 
conscription and we discredit such enterprises as the 
South African war. Whether this truly Liberal policy 
is consistent with our retention of Egypt and with the 
new developments in South, West, and East Africa, in- 
volving, asthey do, the subjugation of some-of the tough- 
est human material, black and white, in the world, is, | 
suggest, a question which we can only answer when the 
menacing story of the next twenty years has been 
written. Then only shall we know what South Africa 
has cost us. 

One aspect of the Beckett amendment is 
curious enough. That has been the personal 
intolerance shown to Mr. Brodrick. by his own 
party. Mr. Brodrick, like his policy, is a victim of 
the war. The greater injustice to the South African 
Boer has brought with it a host of minor injustices 
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to British officers, soldiers, colonists, indeed to 
almost every human interest (save the Semitic) involved 
in the haste, heedlessness, and extravagance with 
which we initiated the South African enterprise. 
Mr. Brodrick was emphatically not the man _ to 
have the control of the Army at such a period. His 
assiduous but singularly unenlightened mind, his marti- 
net spirit, his want of tact and lightness of touch, have 
made him enemies with every kind of command. But 
he has suffered for his virtues almost as much as for 
his faults. Rightly or wrongly, the Commander- 
in-Chief with whom he has served is held to have 
been more amenable to social influence than, perhaps, 
any one of his predecessors since the time of the Duke 
of York. Mr. Brodrick has been far less agreeable 
to this mischievous spirit. He has worked fussily, but 
on the whole honestly, with the result that he has had 
arrayed against him, not only the better brains of the 
Army, but the mass of downright incompetence that 
the great social whirlpool in Pall Mall draws into its 
embrace. He will probably fall, for his moral power over 
the Army is hopelessly shaken, and the partial abandon- 
ment of his scheme which he definitely signalled on Mon- 
day night completes his parliamentary discredit. The 
attack that has failed to-day will be renewed when the 
Army Estimates are reached. But the fact which will 
make his fall a date in English history is that the anti- 
militarist reaction has begun, and that Mr. Brodrick’s 
successor will be an economist in the first place and an 
army reformer in the second. 
* * * * * 

The action or inaction of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party, in the division on the Beckett amendment, is 
bound to add to the anti-Irish feeling among Liberals 
which disturbs the more thoughtful minds in the party. 
It was nicely calculated to give the Government the 
maximum of help. The Irish refused to disclose 
their intentions, and then, like the Prussians at 
Waterloo, came in to decide the fortunes of the day. 
Had they not done so, many Conservative members 
would have felt free to vote against the Government 
with the full knowledge that the Irish abstention made 


them safe. It is impossible not to see how this 
tactic enforces the Irish case. It shows how 
this powerful group confuses the issues of 
English politics, and is a lesson to Mr. 


Balfour how in the heyday of Conservative reaction it 
may hold in its hands the fate of a Tory Government 
with a majority of 120. All last week the Irishmen 
held the scales against the Government, just as they 
held it against Toryism in 1886, and in 1892 to 1895. 
This week they reversed their action and saved Mr. 
Brodrick from the full humiliation in store for him. 
What is likely to be in store for our politics when the 
next election puts, as it is bound. to put, the two 
chief English parties nearer to equality in strength ? 
Now, these cool dealings with the party in power 
naturally exasperate the Opposition, and are likely to 
colour its view of the Land Purchase Bill. But I submit 
that that is temper, not business. The obvious task of 
the Liberal Party in regard to the Land Purchase Bill 
was admirably outlined by Mr. Morley, and hardly less 
admirably by Sir Edward Grey, in Wednesday’s debate, 
the tone of which will probably bring the Cabinet into 
line on a Bill such as Mr. Balfour and Mr. Wynd- 
ham desire. Those speeches direct us to the 
principles of Liberalism and the implications of its 





Irish policy. What are those implications? Surely 
they run on the following lines : (1) That the bargain 
between England and Ireland should be not simply a 
transaction for the benefit of some thousands of indi- 
vidual tenants, but a making over of the land of 
Ireland to the people of Ireland, the State reserving its 
power to avert the moral and economic degeneration 
which Sir Antony MacDonnell so powerfully sketched 
the other day ; (2) that the machinery of Land Pur 
chase should not, like the machinery of the Act of 1881, 
be practically withdrawn from the cognisance of 
Parliament ; (3) that the landlords should not 
get a fancy price—that the land of Ireland 
should not be treated as a_ gilt-edged security, 
and something more; (4) that the great end of 
self-government should be kept in view. After all, the 
Liberal Party stands to gain enormously—incalculably 
—by even the temporary removal of the Irish Question 
from the sphere of our English politics. It is its 
business to make that gain as far-reaching’ as possible. 
* + * * * 


The note of warning I sounded the other day as to 
the danger of entrusting the London County Council 
with the work of elementary education without adding 
to its strength is emphasised by all I hear as to the 
procedure of the Government. I have little doubt now 
that they will make the Council the authority through 
the medium of a Statutory Committee constituted by 
scheme under the Act. Probably that scheme will not 
give the Council a majority of members of the new 
Board. But an amendment might be moved to that 
effect, and the Government, knowing the strong Unionist 
feeling in the matter, might virtually assist its passage 
by allowing it to be voted on as an open question. Does 
that end the difficulty? It only opens and emphasises 
it. How in the world is the now overtaxed Council to 
spare from forty to forty-five of its best members for 
the Education Board? Some of its most experienced 
statesmen—Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Wood, Mr. Beachcroft 
—are already ear-marked as members of the Water 
Board. The Education Act will add responsibilities 
equal to the whole mass of its present work minus 
water. This means that the work of education 
will really if not nominally pass into the hands of 
a ring of persons constituted on the basis of a 
Water Board, together with the officials. What could 
be a greater public danger? The only remedy is an 
addition to the strength of the Council. Will the 
Government give that? I greatly doubt it. And, 
failing it, we shall be steering to real adminiscrative 
disaster, or to a most dangerous plan of hole-and- 
corner government. There is one more danger of 
which Progressive opinion seems to me to take too 
little account. That is, the destruction of the Progres- 
sive majority. This scheme makes education the 
dominant issue in the County Council elections. On 
general municipal lines the London Churchman has 
been inclined to vote Progressive. But on education 
he is sure to vote Moderate. Could there be a more 
serious prospect ? 

* * * * e 

On the whole the Liberal Churchman has reason 
to be content with the exchange of Mr. Balfour for 
Lord Salisbury as Bishop-maker. Gone are the old ex- 
tremist selections. The new list exhibits a tendency to 
a revival of the long ‘‘ submerged tenth” in Anglican 
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thought that we had almost ceased to call the Broad 
Church movement, the school that tends, as Mr. 
Birrell said, to find a modern equivalent to eighteenth 
century Deism. It is not a great list, but how 
much worse might it not have been ! 
* . * * . 
Ministers continue to talk with some boldness of 
speech and suggestion of their plans for the reorganisa- 
tion of Irish politics. One of these gentlemen, whose 
name I will not mention, said the other day to a 
colleague in the House of Commons, ‘‘ Land purchase 
is not the most important step in Irish policy ; when 
that is done with we must go on to the extension of 
Local Government.” One hears much, too, of the 
advances made by the King in the way of a reversal of 
the anti-Irish policy and temper of Queen Victoria. 
* * - * * 
Here is an extract from a letter lately written by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith to a friend in England (Mr. Unwin) : 


“ How terribly we miss Bright and Cobden! I send you 
a pamphlet in defence of the Canadians, rather more in 
number than the fury of Jingo passion allowed publicly to 
appe r, who were opposed to the war. Inthe Press I was 
almus, alone. But the tide now begins to turn, and two or 
three years hence the people will be told once more that the 
money has been laid upon the wrong horse. Unfortunately, 
those mistakes cannot be cancelled. The stain which 
England has been led by bad men to bring on her own 
honour can no more be effaced by anything hereafter done 
than we can put out the fire which burned Joan of Arc. The 
Jingoes in that case had it their own way for the time as they 
have in this,” 





THE THEATRE. 
“ RESURRECTION.” 

IN spite of the failure of M. Henri Bataille and Mr. Michael 
Morton to make out of ‘Tolstoy’s book anything more than 
a very ordinary and only moderately effective melodrama, 
the elements of a very fine play might, as it seems to me, 
have been found in Resurrection. It would have been neces- 
sary, certainly, to approach the story in a very different 
spirit, and with entirely different methods. It would have 
been necessary to see the motive of the play as the heroic 
struggle of two fallen human souls towards redemption and 
towards truth, two souls awakened to the desire for redemp- 
tion by a sudden vision of the tragedy of human things, and 
fighting grandly to achieve it against the sea of lies and 
of compromises and of self-excuses and of wilful blindness 
which constitute the conventional morality of civilisation. 
It would have been necessary to see the motive in this way 
instead of as a piece of tawdry sentimentality in which an 
aristocrat condescends out of pity to offer the splendid 
atonement of marriage for the almost (in his exalted posi- 
tion) pardonable fault of seducing a peasant girl; instead 
of, in fact, covering up the truth with all the comfortable 
scphisms which Tolstoy wrote his whole book to destroy. 
To the play of M. Bataille and Mr. Morton, for instance, 
the appropriate ending would have been for Nehludof and 
Katusha to have married and lived happily ever afterwards. 
Tolstoy’s conclusion becomes quite meaningless. 

It would have been necessary—to turn to the practical 
difficulties—to concentrate the drama around certain vital 
incidents, instead of dissipating it by trying to include the 
whole extent of the story as told in the novel. It would 
have been necessary rather to subordinate the distinctively 
Russian character of the setting and indicate the univer- 
sality of the human conflict, instead of emphasising the 
background as an excuse for theatrical picturesqueness. It 
would have been necessary to subordinate the minor and 
incidental characters, instead of giving them a fictitious 
melodramatic importance. 

It would have been necessary, in fact, not to attempt 
to dramatise the novel, not to attempt to translate literally 


from one art into another, but to adopt one of the two 
pessible methods of dealing with the difficulty which were 
suggested in this column last week, to take the two or three 
vital incidents of the book, and write around that centre a 
play which should have been in sympathy with the inten- 
tion of the author rather than a transposition of his words. 

For Resurrection has this important quality as the mate- 
rial for the foundation of a drama, that although Tolstoy 
arrives at his effects by cumulative means, by a number of 
converging details, each quite undramatic and outwardly 
almost trivial, and yet each essential to the proper under- 
standing of the whole, there are, at the same time, certain 
incidents which are both vivid in themselves, and also vitally 
significant, which have something of the dramatic quality oi 
displaying character by means of action, 2n1 around which 
a sympathetically imaginative playwright might have con- 
structed a drama which need not have been much at vari- 
ance with Tolstoy’s intention. 

The first of these incidents is the sudden confronting 
of Prince Nehludof in the jury box with the woman whom he 
had ruined ten years before, the situation which carries 
with it the first movement of the drama—the awakening of 
Nehludof to his responsibility and the resolve to make 
atonement, whose complex nature is so splendidly suggested 
by Tolstoy : 

*** Yes, I will beg her pardon, as children do.’ - « Se 
stopped—‘ will marry her if necessary.’ He stopped again, 
folded his hands in front of his breast as he used to do when 
a little child, lifted his eyes, and said, addressing some one ; 
‘Lord, help me, teach me, come enter within me aud 
purify me of all this abomination.” __ 

“He prayed, asking God to help him, to enter into him 
and cleanse him; aid what he xas praying tor had hap- 
pened already: the God within him nal uwakened in bis 
consciousness. He felt himscif one w.th tim, an] there- 
fore felt not only the freedom, fulness and joy of life, but 
all the power of righteousness. All, all the best that a man 
can do he felt capable of doing. His eyes filled with tears 
as he was saying all this to himself; good and bad tears; 
good because they were tears of joy at the awakening of the 
spiritual being within him, the being that had been asleep 
all these years, and bad tears because they were also tears 
of tenderness to himself at his own goodness.” 

The drama should have begun with this incident. 
Even the book begins with it, and only gives the earlier 
story, the first meetings of Nehludof and Katusha, leading 
up ‘to her betrayal, in the form of reminiscence. M. 
Bataille and Mr. Morton, however, introduce this earlier 
story—most unnaturally compressed into one incident—as 
a first act, and without gaining anything of dramatic, and 
jittie even of melodramatic, value, handicap themselves 
with one of those intervals of years between two acts which 
alwavs make for dramatic disillusionment, becaufie the 
imagination, which will accept an actor as a real person 
once and for all, boggles at having to accept him all 
over again as the entirely different person which a ten years 
interval implies, and at being satisfied with a few touches 
of grease paint to indicate the lapse of time. Moreover, 
they have wasted a considerable proportion of the three 
hours’ traffic of the stage before the really interesting part 
of the drama has begun. . 

The first movement—the awakening of Nehludof and 
all that it implies—should have been closely centred around 
the meeting of Nehludof and Katusha in the Criminal 
Court presided over by Michael Petrovitch. If it was 
necessary to introduce the drawing-room of the Kortchagins 
to emphasise the contrast of its luxury with the brutality of 
the administration of justice, and to exhibit the hypocrisies 
against which Nehludof afterwards set his face—and doubt- 
Jess it was necessary—it should have been done before the 
scene of the Criminal Court rather than after it. The 
meeting in the court should have been the important 
situation in the first movement of the play, 
whereas M. Bataille and Mr. Morton’s arrangement of 
ending the first act with the scene in the Kortchagins’ draw- 
ing-room puts the play off its balance, and also makes the 
character of Princess Sophia Kortchagin, which should 
have been entirely incidental and unimportant and transi- 
tory, a fictitiously significant melodramatic figure. 
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The second important incident of the play—represent- 
ing the second movement of the drama—should have been 
the rebuff which Katusha gives to the self-satisfied finality 
of Nehludof’s resolution to reclaim her, by refusing to be 
reclaimed. ‘To quote the book again : 

“ Now, this well-dressed, caretully got-up gentleman, with 
perfumed beard, was no longer the Nehludof whom she 
had loved, but only one of the people who make use of 
creatures like herself when they need them, and whom 
creatures like herself had to make use of in their turn as 
profitably as they could; and that is why she looked at him 
now with an alluring smile. She was silent, considering 
how best she could make use of him.” 


This was the one scene in the play in which the authors 
have more or less faithfully followed the book—although 
even here they compress into one the two incidents of 
Katusha’s advances to Nehludof and her fierce refusal of 
his offer of reparation—and it was consequently by far the 
most effective in representation. 

After this, however, the later scenes, which should 
have shown the awakening of Katusha and the splendid 
persistence of Nehludof, in spite of all obstacles and all 
apparent failures, are quite ineffective. ‘The awakening of 
Katusha takes place “ off.” In one scene she is in the 
lowest depths of drunkenness and degradation, and in the 
next she is “swept and garnished,” doing homely needle- 
work and crooning over the songs of her childhood. And 
Nehludof’s heroic persistence degenerates into mere prig- 
gishness, and he becomes a sort of teetotal orator, who 
talks to Katusha about giving up smoking and drinking. 

It is a pity that the real opportunity which the book 
affords was not taken by the adaptors, who-have been con- 
tent to make their version the merest piece of stage 
trickery, and not very effective at that. The magnificent 
characterisation of the jurymen in Tolstoy’s description 
becomes mere farce, a travesty of the social and political 
doctrines of ‘Tolstoy is put into the mouth of Nehludof. 
The writing is sprinkled with colloquial Americanisms, like 
“see here,” and we have the conventional penny plain and 
twopence coloured representation of Siberia in winter, 
although it is made clear in the book that the season is 
early autumn. 

At the same time, it must fairly be said that if one can 
forget ‘Tolstoy, the admirable stage settings which Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree gives to the production, and the splendid a«ting 
of Miss Lena Ashwell, and in a lesser degree of Mr. ‘Tree 
himself, make the performance a quite interesting romantic 
melodrama. But why bring in Tolstoy ? 

i 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND 
By MunICcEPs. 


TAXATION. 


‘THe Stratus oF THE LocAL GOVERNMENT Boarb. 


A coop deal has been said lately about the status of the 
Board of Trade. ‘here is a strong feeling in commercial 
circles that this Department should rank as high as those 
which are presided over by a Secretary of State. ‘The 
same considerations apply, | think, with equal force to the 
Local Government Board, whose work is at least as im- 
portant as that of the Home Office. The present status of 
the Board was fixed in 1871 by the Act which gave it its 
present form and constitution. At that time the super- 
vision of local government involved far less work than now. 
Since 1871 we have witnessed the passing of all the four 
great Acts upon which our system of local government is 
founded—the Public Health Act of 1875, the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1882, the County Councils Act of 
1888, and the Parish Councils Act of 1894. The volume 
of work in which the new powers and duties thus created 
have involved the Board has in thirty years quadrupled, 
and the central staff has leen proportionately increased, 
until it is now larger than that of any other Government 
office in Whitehall. It is a great misfortune to public life 
in this country that functions which are so intimately con- 
nected with the health and happiness of every citizen should 
be artificially degraded in the hierarchy of Government 


Offices. ‘The offices of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and his subordinates should have all the dignity 
which their real power and importance demand. In France 
the corresponding department—the Ministry of the In- 
terior—is of the first rank. 

A Housine BI. 

1 am glad to see that public opinion is strengthening 
upon the subject of housing; but the bill which has been 
foreshadowed by Mr. Long is not likely to do more than 
increase the future burdens of ratepayers. By extending the 
period for loans from sixty to eighty years you do not really 
lessen the cost of a housing scheme, especially at a time 
when money is dear, owing to the recent enormous addi- 
tions to the National Debt. The model by-laws of the 
Local Government Board are an excellent guide for the 
erection of a mansion, but are singularly ill adapted for 
workmen’s dwellings, which should be built as cheaply as 
is consistent with health. The problem is how to reduce 
rents without increasing-rates ;and the reformer must look 
(1) to the taxation of unoccupied land in urban districts, 
and (2) to development of cheap transit. I feel pretty sure 
that the Garden City Company is on the right track, and I 
sincerely hope that before long enterprising manufacturers 
will follow the lead of Mr. Cadbury and Mr. Lever, and su 
relieve the congestion of London and other large towns. 

‘THe Cost oF A Private Act. 

In an urban district with a population of 5,500, which 
I know very well, there is a gas company with a capital of 
£4,250. ‘Iwo years ago this company, which had existed 
since the middle of last century as a registered unlimited 
company, and without a private Act of Parliament, found it 
expedient to obtain an Act and the usual statutory powers. 
Before it could do so, howevér, a local agitation drove the 
urban district council into negotiations for a purchase of the 
gasworks. A valuer was employed by the council, and the 
company opened its books freely, but on reading his report 
the council declined to make an offer. The company 
accordingly proceeded with its bill, and secured the neu- 
trality of the council by paying part of the valuer’s expenses. 
In Parliament, therefore, the bill was entirely unopposed, 
and with a slight docking of its dividend aud standard price, 
became an Act. But another bill remained, and the com- 
pany was thunderstruck at a bill of costs for £1,269. ‘This 
included £187 for fees to Parliament, printing #64, regis- 
tration £37, and ad valorem stamp on alleged transfer to 
new company, £44 10s. The rest went chiefly to local 
solicitors, parliamentary agents, and experts. Every charge 
appeared to be according to the approved scale, and the 
company was powerless to object. 

Now, this Act really did nothing but change a “ regis- 
tered” into a “statutory ” company, and gave it additional 
rights of breaking up the public streets. It is surely absurd 
that for so simple an object the company should have to 
spend a sum nearly equal to one-third of its nominal capital. 
Minor matters of this kind ought to be left to the control 
of the county council, which would hold a local inquiry, 
add its own local knowledge, and submit a report or pro- 
visional order to the Local Government Board for confirma- 
tion. Such an inquiry would not only be infinitely less 
expensive than a Parliamentary Committee ; it would pro- 
vide a more efficient guarantee that justice was being done, 
since the expense of proceedings at Westminster is pro- 
hibitive for all but wealthy men and corporations, and is a 
very serious obstacle to public enterprise. And from the 
standpoint of Parliamentary efficiency such “ devolution” 
would be welcome, as relieving both Houses of minor work 
which is really. beneath their dignity. But it would add to 
the dignity of county councils. One is glad, however, to 
observe that a Select Committee on private bills. has re- 
cently published a report recommending a less expensive 
procedure in Parliament. Nevertheless, no drastic reduc- 
tion in the cost, which arises far more from the charges of 
London agents and surveyors than from Parliamentary fees, 
is possible until the whole business of considering these 
local Acts is transferred from Westminster to committees or 
joint committees of county councils. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF KING GEORGE 
OF GREECE. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str,—It has been decided to celebrate in London the 
fortieth anniversary of the proclamation of His Majesty 
King George I. as King of the Hellenes, which it is hoped 
may be attended by those who are interested in the welfare 
of the Hellenic kingdom. Greek subjects will naturally 
take part in the anniversary of the Sovereign’s election by 
the national assembly ; but it is also desired to secure the 
co-operation of : 

(a) Members of the Anglo-Greek communities in the 
United Kingdom, and Knights of the Royal Hellenic 
Order of the Redeemer. 

(b) Members of learned societies for the promotion of 
Hellenic studies, and graduates of British Universi- 
ties and others who recognise the invariable 
courtesy extended by King George and the Hellenic 
Government to scholars prosecuting classical, 
archeological, and topographical research in 
Greece. 

(c) The Greek Committee, the Byron Society, and Phil- 
Hellenes generally. 

The Rey. Dr. Robinson Duckworth, C.V.O., Sub-Dean 
and Canon of Westminster, Chaplain-in-Ordinary to His 
Britannic Majesty, and Officer of the Order of the Re- 
deemer, will deliver the anniversary address at St. Peter's 
Church, Great Windmill-street, W., on Monday, March 30, 
at 7 p.m., after which dinner will be served at the Troca- 
dero Restaurant, Piccadilly-circus, at 8 p.m. precisely. 
Ladies and gentlemen wishing to attend may obtain further 
information and tickets on application, by letter, to Mr. 
Zicaliotti, 3, Plowden-buildings, London, E.C.—Yours, &c., 
James Bryce. 

E. M. Ropocanacui. 

J. P. Manarry. 

P. L. ARGENTI. 

FRANCIS SEYMOUR STEVENSON. 
GEORGE C. SCARAMANGA. 


G. FLAMBURIARI. 
HERBERT J. GLADSTONE. 
CHarRLes W. DILkKe. 
Epwarp ATKIN. 

M. G. MAvroGorDATO. 
W. M. Crooks. 


THE BOND AND BOYCOTTING. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S.,—I observe that Mr. James Leslie Wanklyn writes 
to you to denounce “ the Africander Bond and its methods, 
which he says) mean the payment of compensation to 
rebels, the withholding of compensation from loyalists, the 
- boycotting of ministers of religion, the denial of baptism to 
infants and of the sacrament to adults.” [ should like to ask 
him to yive any specific case or cases—with names anc 
dates which can be investigated—of denial of baptism anc 
denial of the sacrament at the instigation of the Africander 
Bond. If he can, I for one shall join him in protesting 
against it. If he cannot, I have no doubt he will withdraw 
the statement as publicly as he has made it. With regarJ 
to boycotting ministers of religion, Mr. Wanklyn 
appears to me to be hardly the person to be indig- 
ant, inasmuch as he announces himself in your columns as 
the approver, if not the instigator, of the boycott of a whole 
colony, and of a kind of boycott more damaging than any 
other. 

I have po hesitation in adding that Mr. Wanklyn’s 
larguage as to “the payment of compensation to rebels and 
the withholding of compensation from loyalists” by the 
Bond is, to use a mild term, quite misleading, for I observe 
that in a letter in the Westminster Gazette published two 
days before Mr. Wanklyn’s letter in The Speaker, Mrs. 
Graham, the wife of the Cape Attorney-General, a member 
of the “ Guild of Loyal Women in South Africa,” declared 
that “up to the date of this letter not a single rebel has re- 
ceived a penny in compensation, whereas 4°700,000 has 
-been paid out in compensation to loyalists.” She also de- 
clared that the Dutch in the last session of the Cape Parlia- 
ment had unanimously supported a vote of £1,250,000 for 


compensation to loyalists, another vote of £50,000 a year 
towards the British Navy, and a bill for commemorating 
(Queen Victoria’s memory by founding scholarships and 
establishing an annual public holiday in her late Majesty’s 
honour. Does Mr. Wanklyn deny these facts? If not, he 
appears to me to be advancing the cause of the Empire as 
little as that of truth by holding up his Dutch fellow- 
subjects who belong to the Bond as “anti-British,” and 
by doing his best to retard the development of a large 
portion of the King’s dominions. 

It may be, for all I know, quite within the 
Imperialist principles professed by Mr. Wanklyn 
to obstruct the Mother Country in lending money to her 
colonists ; and I suppose he must regard it as both equit- 
able and sensible to impoverish his loyalist friends in order 
to damage his Africander opponents. What, however, is 
a more interesting question is how far the action of Mr. 


Wanklyn in going round (as he tells you he has 
gone round) to “most of the big editors and the 


heads of most of the great houses in the City,” for the pur- 
pose of inflicting financial injury upon his fellow-subjects 
at the Cape, is conduct sanctioned by law, and whether it 
may not be worth the while of the Government or colonists, 
who suffer injury in consequence of his crusade, to test this 
aspect of the matter in the courts. I remember that not many 
years ago that great judge, Lord Bowen, in delivering the 
judgment of the Court of Appeal, laid down as law that 
misrepresentations were actionable, although not even 
defamatory, if they were calculated in the ordinary course 
of things to produce, and did produce, actual damage. 
Such an action he described as not one of libel or slander, 
but “an action on the case for damage wilfully and inten- 
tionally done without just occasion and excuse.” 

This by no means novel view of the law may be com- 
mended to the attention of the colonists, whom Mr. James 
Leslie Wanklyn, after exercising his influence on “ the hes 
of most of the big houses in the City,” can assure that they 
will get no more money from London until there is a change 
of Government at the Cape; although, before taking pro- 
ceedings, they should not lose sight of the fact that there is 
always just a remote possibility that Mr. Wanklyn may have 
overestimated either his own influence or the credulity of 
“the big houses in the City.”—-Yours, &c., ‘ 

Jurist. 





OVER THE HILL-GAPS. 


VER the hill-gaps 
’Tis wafted to me, 

O'er heathland and downland, 
The smell of the sea. 


White wings in the sunlight 
O’er blue waters glide, 
The cry of the curlew, 
The lilt of the tide. 


Upriseth the storm-wind ; 
Waves dance in their glee. 

The smell of the seaweed 
Comes fresh from the sea. 


Green luminous breakers 
That leap to the land. 

The roar of the shingle, 
The gleam of the sand. 


A weary day-dreamer 
Stretched under the tree, 
With closed eyes I see them, 

The sights of the sea. 


Sights and sounds of my boyhood 
They come at my call ; 

And the suns of past summers 
Shine bright over all. 


For through the green hill-gaps 
’Tis wafted to me, 
O’er heathland and downland,™4 
The smell of the sea. .G. G. G. 
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REVIEWS. 
WEST AFRICAN POLITICS. 


Arrarrs OF West ArFrica. By Edmund D. Morel, member of 
the West African Section of the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce. London: William Heinemann, 12s. 

Since Mr. Rhodes captured both the aristocracy 
and the democracy of England with his narrow philosophy 
of expansion-at-any-price, the doctrine of force as the only 
political wisdom has held such undisputed sway in Eng- 
land that most of our literature has been infected with the 
spirit of this ancient barbarism. Mr. Morel’s admirable 
work on West Africa affords the first hopeful sign of a re- 
action to saner conceptions of progress, inasmuch as its 
tone throughout is  statesmanlike, broad-minded, and 
humane. 

Mr. Morel’s work covers much of the same ground that 
is covered by Colonel Mockler-Ferryman’s British Nigeria, 
but its purview is wider than the British possessions, and 
embraces as well the French empire in West Africa and the 
Congo Free State. It is to be regretted that the chapters 
concerning the latter should have been reserved to the close 
of the book, as they excel even the other parts in general 
interest, and a reader would gain rather than lose who 
should elect to read the book backwards, and to begin with 
the story of the Congo Free State. 

More human misery is probably concentrated in the 
Congo Free State than in any other part of the world, and 
for this misery the author does not hesitate to indict as 
directly and personally responsible King Leopold of 
Belgium. Avarice, the most sordid and inhuman, under 
the cloak of a philanthropic desire for the “moral and 
material regeneration” of Africa is the charge brought with 
overwhelming and scathing force against the sole governor 
and virtual owner of the Free State. The native has, by 
Royal Decree, been dispossessed, not onlv of the fruits of 
the land, but of the land itself. The rubber he may gather, 
the ivory he may collect, belongs to him no longer ; he has 
become a mere serf on the land that in happier pagan times 
belonged to himself. He is in theory taxed only in kind, 
but the cruelties perpetrated in extorting this taxation are 
of a kind that only the most indubitable testimony could 
render credible. | Wholesale slaughter, the cutting off of 
hands, the crucifixion of women and children, the burning 
of villages, aré the fruits of the system inaugurated by the 
King of the Belgians (p. 333). Of such is the gift of civili- 
sation from Europe to Africa. And the whole rests on an 
army of some 15,000 soldiers from the cannibal Bangala 
country, where the wretched natives are forced into mili- 
tary service for twelve years. Neither the author’s lan- 
guage in denouncing this system nor his condemnation of 
King Leopold is one whit too strong. But the subject re- 
quires rather a book to itself than a few chapters. 

Mr. Morel notices the attempt to try the same system in 
the French Congo, but as a falling off from the excellent re- 
cord which, on the whole, the French can boast of in their 
African Empire. A writer does a public service who deals 
with France so fairly as Mr. Morel. The common English 
notion that the colonies of France in Africa are politically 
and commercially failures receives conclusive refutation at 
his hands. Senegal, French Guinea, the Ivory Coast, and 
Dahomey are all self-supporting: the revenue is in excess 
of the expenditure, whereas over our two Nigerias rests a 
heavy load of debt, and the expenditure is out of all pro- 
portion to revenue. The French methods of administra- 
tion are more conciliatory, and therefore more successful 
than ours. Taxation is reduced, native chiefs are sup- 
ported, old institutions are respected: future prosperity is 
not wholly sacrificed to the immediate acquisition of 
wealth. Among the reasons of the success of France in 
West Africa the author notices, with approval, her non- 
interference with such customs as domestic slavery, “ upon 
which the social fabric of West Africa depends,” and the 
prohibition of Christian propaganda among the tribes, 
France being well aware “ that such propaganda in Moham- 
medan communities but newly subjugated is the certain pre- 
cursor of trouble, bloodshed, and faticism.” 


The prevention of compulsory religious teaching 
figures among the proposals for the better government of 
Northern Nigeria in the High Commissioner’s report, pub- 
lished in February, 1902. This is in the right direction, 
for hitherto in Africa there has been a remarkable con- 
nection between missions and punitive expeditions. After 
Bishop Tugwell’s mission to Kano, the capital of Hausa- 
land, in 1900 had ended in complete failure, the mission- 
aries rent the air with cries for the propagation 
of the faith by sword and flame, and a bishop (was it not 
the Bishop of Manchester?) preached a sermon, remem- 
bered to this day, “which was simply an appeal to brute 
force in Northern Nigeria.” Mr. Morel, whilst recognis- 
ing the personal excellence of many missionaries, has no 
sympathy with the political missionary, the product of our 
latter-day missionary societies, and allows us to cherish no 
illusions as to their success. In his judgment “ Christianity 
is maintaining itself with difficulty among heathen com- 
rounities in West Africa, and beats in vain against the strong 
tide of Mohammedanism.” 

But as regards punitive expeditions the missionaries 


have every prospect of abundant satisfaction. For in 
Northern Nigeria “one punitive expedition succeeds 
another at an interval of a few weeks at most.” It will be 


so whilst our dependencies are regarded as military play: 
grounds, and whilst they are governed exclusively for and by 
the military profession. The suppression of slave-raiding, 
or other evil custom, is in general a mere pretext for a 
military expedition, and the result of such is “ninety times 
out of every hundred reactionary, sterile, and morally de- 
structive.” Professor Gregory, in his work on British East 
Africa, condemns the same fatal policy there, and de- 
nounces some of our military expeditions in that region as 
“simply criminal in their folly and thoughtlessness.” And 
Sir F. Lugard, the present High Commissioner of Northern 
Nigeria, has expressed his opinion that much oppression 
has been done “ by our forces acting on crude information, 
and accusations of slave-raiding, &c., brought by enemies of 
the accused to procure their destruction.” The remedy 
suggested for this evil state of things is “tight control of 
the military element,” and a civilian Governor-General. 
We are in West Africa solely for commercial gain, and, 
commerce being a purely civilian interest, it is evident that 
mercantile opinion should count for something in the ad- 
ministration of our colonies, instead of being subordinated, 
as at present, to the exigencies of military promotion. But 
how, in a military community like ours, is the military ele- 
ment to be tightly controlled, or controlled at all ? 

The author writes as an optimist of the future of West 
Africa, but that future depends so much on the improbable 
adoption of the wise reforms he suggests that he leaves his 
readers with a painful sense of doubt of the correctness of 
his forecast. His regret that between the years 1815 and 
1883 this country did not annex the whole coast is surely 
misplaced. We have too much rather than too little of 
West Africa. Commerce being the sole end in view, we 
stand to gain as much from colonisation by France as from 
colonisation by ourselves. The foreign West African 
colonies afford to-day as good a market for our export trade 
as do our own colonies: in 1900 we exported £2,148,00c0 
t- our own possessions, but as much as £2,145,000 ‘0 
foreign possessions. In French Dahomey and the Ivory 
Coast there are no differential duties on British goods, nor 
will there be before 1928, and the import duties on all 
goods but cotton are actually higher in our own Lagos than 
they are in French Dahomey! And, though our imports 
ffom British possessions are much larger than from foreign 
possessions, those from the latter are increasing in a greater 
ratio. But if commercial profits thus tend to equalise 
themselves, whether the country traded with flies our own 
flag or another, the larger the territory where a foreign 
Power concerned itself with the expense of administration 
and was responsible for keeping expenditure below revenue, 
the greater would be our real advantage. Mr. Rhodes’ 
doctrine that “territory is everything” has yet to justify, 
itself, and the omens are against the permanence of his 
Opinion. 
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Mr. Morel’s book is so replete with information, so 
free from prejudice, and so full of good suggestions for the 
greater prosperity of West Africa that it cannot be too 
widely or too carefully studied. 





THE PURLIEUS OF 
No. III. 


Ir is difficult to persuade any rhymer who publishes his 
efforts that the bare keeping of a few elementary rules (or 
even the occasional breaking of them) does not make 
poetry. For instance, he may write six pages of couplets 
each containing ten syllables and ending duly with a rhyme, 
and yet fail utterly to touch a chord of emotion. Yet he 
rhymes away quite imperturbably. Zhe Lost Parson and 
Other Poems, by John A. Bridges (Elkin Mathews), is a 
case in point. Here, for instance, is a stanza from “A 
Letter from the Country” : 
“Did you never look up at the hill, 
And the church that o’ershadows the grave 
Where your old mother lies ? How we honour her still! 
Do you think her “a useful old slave ’’? 
And I, whom she oft called her child, 
Have her Bible to lead where she’s gone 
From the cot where the rose o’er the window runs wild, 
And the jasmine in sorrow lies prone.” 
Here, where we ought to have common feeling fused by 
poetic fire, we get nothing but bald and ugly statement 
jerkily expressed. The enjambement from the second line 
to the third is atrocious. 

We hesitate to place Sunrise Songs, by Arthur Bennett 
(Sunrise Publishing Co., Warrington), in the same category 
as I'he Lost Parson, for Mr. Bennett shows signs here and 
there of a not inconsiderable faculty. A volume reduced in 
bulk by two-thirds would have made a stronger and a better 
impression, for Mr. Bennett is often not only careless, but 
diffuse, and he is often at the mercy of his rhymes. “The 
Bells of Antwerp” is the most successful piece in the book. 
It is well thought out and melodiously expressed. It is 
followed by the-“ Lion of Waterloo,” who is invoked in this 
fashion : 

‘Thou noble brute, with strong paw lightly poised, 

High up in air upon yon deadly ball, 
The rumour of thee hath been grimly noised 
In many a continental capital.” 
This may be descriptive, but we cannot think it is quite 
fair even to an emblematic lion. 

Dr. Walter C. Smith has collected and revised his 
Poetical Works (J. M. Dent and Co.), and has published 
them in a closely-printed volume of more than 600 pages. 
This represents the output of forty-five years, and as a 
record of considerable labour it is entitled to respect. Dr. 
Smith treats nearly all his subjects at great length. We 
quote a stanza from “Hilda Among the Broken Gods,” 
Book V., describing the methods of the Rev. Elphinstone 
Bell, priest : . 

“*Twas not the simple worship of our homely Presbyters, 
Nor yet the stately worship of the custom Catholic, 
But a modern imitation, smacking of the milliners ; 

Brand-new devotions fashioned on the model of 

antique.” 
The following are two verses from “The Gordons and 
Corrichie” : 
“To Corrichie marched the Gordons, 

All ready for the fight, 

With cords and bands to bind the hands 
Of captive lord and knight— 

Two thousand plaided men 
With dirk and sharp claymore, 

They were ill trained, but they had stained 
The heather full oft with gore. 

They came on with a rush 
And a barbarous slogan cry, 

And taunting words, and brandished swords, 
And the pibroch sounding high; 

The odds indeed were great, 
But their foes were better drilled, 

And theirs, too, was the better cause, 
And their leaders better skilled.” 


PARNASSUS. 


It is unnecessary to add that the Gordons were defeated. 
In fact, in Dr. Smith’s words, “Iwas scarce begun ere it 
was done,” .'2 

Sir Edward J. Reed’s Poems (Grant Richards, 53.) 
make up but a small volume, but there is in it much that 
ought to endure long after the trunk-maker and the butter- 
woman have done their worst to many of the volumes we 
have had under review. Sir Edward Reed’s poetry, quite 
apart from the fact that his busy life has been devoted to 
other activities, is of high interest. He can think and feel, 
and express his thoughts and his feelings musically. Some 
of his patriotic poems have the true ring, and even when he 
glories most in the might and majesty of his country’s 
renown he never oversteps the line that separates manly 
pride from overweening brutality. 

It is not easy to read with patience the ridiculous prose 
dedication with which Mr. L. Cranmer-Byng inaugurates 
The Never-Ending Wrong, and other Renderings from 
the Chinese (Grant Richards). Possibly (and this is the 
only excuse for it) it is an imitation of the flowery Chinese 
style. If so, Mr. Cranmer-Byng should have stated the 
fact. The dedication, however, ought not to prevent a 
reader from making a further acquaintance with the con- 
tents of the little book, for scattered about it are some 
charming little pieces of poetry. We quote one entitled 

The Colour of Life” : 
*“Would that we might for ever stay 
The rainbow glories of the world, 
The blue of the unfathomed sea, 
The rare azalea late unfurled, 
The parrot of a greener spring, 
The willows and the terrace-line, 
The stranger from the night-steeped hiiis, 
The rose-lit brimming cup of wine; 
Oh, for a life that stretched afar, 
Where no dead dust of books were rife, 
Where spring sang clear from star to star; 
Alas! what hope for such a life.” 
This is from the Chinese renderings. ‘The second half of 
the book is devoted to “ English Poems.” Amongst these 
“His Last Book,” dedicated to Ernest Dowson, shines out 
brilliantly. 

It is an open secret that the hands that wrought Hand- 
in-Hand Verses, by a Mother and Daughter (Elkin 
Mathews, 3s. 6d.) are those of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
mother and his sister. The book has a beautiful frontis- 
piece by Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling, which helps to complete 
the little family circle. Even if the verses had not one-tenth 
of their actual merit it would be impossible evenfor a Blud- 
yer to deal harshly with them. But the flowers that make up 
this pretty little chaplet have a peculiar charm and tender- 
ness of their own, a sweetness that does not cloy, and a 
gentle grace that only refined and gentle minds can give. 
“When My Ship Comes Home from Sea” is a beautiful 
poem by the mother, and by its side can be set one not less 
beautiful—viz., “ Christmas Eve”—by the daughter. We 
have no space to quote them in full, as we should like to, 
and part quotation would only spoil them. 





No inference as to its poetic quality must be drawn 
from the fact that we have left to the last Zhe Loom of 
Years, by Alfred Noyes (Grant Richards, 5s.). In truth, it 
contains work of striking originality and of high interest to 
all lovers of poetry. To read it is to pass with delight from 
one beauty to another to the very end of the volume. Ne 
ill-wrought line, no over-strained expression, no lapse of 
melody offends the eye and the ear, for Mr. Noyes, of whom 
we know nothing beyond this book, is a sure and cunning 
workman, with a fine technical command of his material. 
We wish we could quote “ The Song of Re-Birth” in full. 
Here are three verses : 

“In the light of the silent stars that shine on the struggling 
sea 
In the weary cry of the wind and the whisper of flower 
and tree, 
Under the break of laughter, deep in the tide of tears, 
I hear the Loom of the Weaver that weaves the Web of 
Years, 
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The green uncrumpling fern and the dew that dims the 
rose ; 
Are mingled into the silence where the wings of music 
close, 
Mingled into the Timeless that never a moment mars, 
Mingled into the Darkness that made the sun and stars. 
a * * * * 
One with the flower of a day, one with the withered 
moon, 
One with the granite mountains that melt into the noon, 
One with the dream that triumphs beyond the light of the 
spheres, 
We come from the Loom of the Weaver that weaves the 
Web of Years.” 
That has a magical charm; fine thought is wedded to a 
haunting rhythm, and the music vibrates and vibrates away, 
and is caught and repeated, and fades and swells as the 
hand of a poet touches the strings. “The Song of 
Hanrahan the Red” is another noble piece, and even more 
sensuous and delicate is “ Echoand Narcissus.” In “ The 
Statue,” too, Mr. Noyes gives us a remarkable example of 
almost flawless blank verse. It sways the reader with its 
cadence as a swimmer is rocked on the swell of the sea. 
There are two songs in it, one of which we cannot refrain 
from quoting : 
“ Hast thou no word for us who darkly wander, 
No lamp to guide our weary feet, 
No song to cheer our way ? 
Where dark pine forests sigh o'er blue Scamander, 
The flowery winds are sweet, 
And the deep moan of doves is heard; 
While Shadowy Ida floats in cloudless day ; 
Hast thou no word ? 


Ilast thou forgotten the almighty morning 
That smote upon the cold green wrinkled sea 
And edged the ripples with a rosy light, 
And made us count cold death a thing for scorning 
Before the love of thee, 
Oh, mother, wave-begotten ? 
Yea, sunny day was worth the last long night; 
Hast thou forgotten ? 


Mr. Noyes is a poet. No other word is adequate. 





A PLEA FOR EUCLID. 

Euciib, His Lire AND SysteM. By Thomas Smith, D.v., 
LL.D. “The World’s Epoch-Makers,” edited by Oliphant 
Smeaton. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1g02. Pp. 1-227. 3s. 

CAMBRIDGE, chief fount of mathematical learning within 
the realm, sits in judgment: Euclid stands arraigned at the 
bar: his fate trembles in the balance. A few short months 
may see the “ Elements ” dislodged from the proud position 
which they have held from a time whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary. 

This interesting and instructive little book appears, 
therefore, at a peculiarly opportune moment, though in 
circumstances which could hardly have been foreseen by 
its author. For, while a movement in the direction of 
reform has been long afoot, the present crisis at Cambridge 
is, in the main, attributable to the recent report of a com- 
mittee of the British Association; at any rate, it will be 
allowed that the appointment of a University syndicate to 
examine the question was precipitated by the appearance 
of that report. 

Dr. Smith is willing to concede that the “ master” 
might have “done better” in his treatment of parallel 
lines, but he is—as, indeed, the author of such a book 
should be—a devout disciple of his “ Epoch-Maker.” “ As 
an educational text-book (he writes), we hope that our own 
countrymen will never abandon Euclid”; and we are 
satisfied that Dr. Smith was not prompted to express this 
hope by any misgiving or disquieting prevision of the now 
impending crisis. It is true, no doubt, that we find him 
propounding a significant inquiry : 

‘Is Euclid to be deposed from the throne which he has 
occupied so long, and so worthily? or is the time come for 
his retiral from that position of distinguished honour and 
noble work?” 

But the context makes it manifest that, even if the author 

contemplated the bare possibility of supersession, it was 

supersession by the adoption of Cartesian methods. He 


feared no rival in Euclid’s own field, nor dreamed that 
his hero would be “superannuated.” On the contrary, he 
writes in express and emphatic terms : 

“ Attempts have been made from time to time to pave a 
more royal road to geometry than that of the grand old 
Alexandrian. But these happily have been futile.” 

Now, many competent mathematicians affirm that this 
failure “to pave a more royal road,” is far from being 
matter of congratulation. Apart altogether from mere sim- 
plifications in the proofs, and modifications in the order of 
the propositions, they resolutely maintain the necessity of 
drastic reform. It has been found, they say, that a con- 
siderable number of youths fail to secure any real grasp of 
the subject, and, indeed, do not seem to apprehend that it 
has any relation whatsoever to perceptions of form in the 
physical world: a result largely attributed to the stiff and 
prolix, if not verbose, methods adopted by the “ grand old 
Alexandrian.” . 

As indicating the measure of success attained by many 
schoolboys in the study of Euclid as at present taught, we 
may, perhaps, recall some curious observations of Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn in the “ summing-up” of the Tich- 
borne case. ‘That protracted oration—it occupied, if we 
remember aright, twenty days—contained a passage which 
includes, by-the-bye, an almost grotesque eulogy of the 
famous “ Pons Asinorum,” a theorem, invented (according 
to Proclus) by “ the ancient Thales,” some 300 years before 
Euclid was born. 

‘“No amount of mathematical teaching would ‘ave 
turned Roger Tichborne into a Senior Wrangler, and | 
don’t wonder at his stumbling on getting to the foot of the 
Asses’ Bridge. Many a man thinks he is capable of becom- 
ing a Herschel or any Airy until he arrives at the Asses’ 
Bridge. It is one of the finest pieces of strict ratiocination 
that ever delighted the mind of a geometrician, and who- 
ever has mastered it thoroughly can never regard it without 
reverence and delight as one of the masterpieces of the 
human mind. But many a man fails to get over it. Roger, 
it seems, failed at it . but he got on with the 
uther propositions, and went to the end of the book.” 

The iconoclasts suggest that, before proceeding to 
consider, in any way, the /ogical treatment of geometry, it 
would be well to provide a preliminary training in accurate 
geometrical drawing, accompanied by the free use of 
models ; the constructions of the Euclidian “ problems ” 
being executed to scale with graduated rulers, compasses, 
and set squares. It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
introduction of such a preliminary course of practical 
geometry would give rise to conspicuous modifications in 
the form of logical presentment to be subsequently 
adopted. 

In these circumstances, the decision of the Cambridge 
syndicate is awaited, on all hands, with much interest. 

Dr. Smith deals in pleasant fashion with the little that 
is known of Euclid’s history: his birth about 330 B.c., his 
installation as first professor of mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Alexandria at the age of thirty, his death about 
275 B.c. We are also afforded an interesting glimpse of 
the advancement. of geometry in early times, while the 
chequered career of the manuscript copies of the “ Ele- 
ments” is traced with loving care, the author, however, 
making ample acknowledgment of obligation to the impor- 
tant treatises by Dr. Allman and Mr. Rouse Ball. 

Indeed, for such parts of the book as relate strictly 
to the matter in hand we have nothing but praise. Unfortu- 
nately, the author is too frequently found discoursing, at 
length, on topics which have no apparent connection with 
either Euclid or his system. Now, he is treating of evolution, 
illustrated by considerations bearing upon the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch; anon, we have a disser- 
tation on the value and probable date of the invention 
of spectacles for correcting vision, with special reference 
to passages in the First Epistle to the Corinthians. Later we 
find him dealing with the desirability of party government, 
or come across suggestions as to the possibility of purifica- 
tion of the heart taking place simultaneously with the de- 
velopment of the intellect—and so on. 

Such digressions might possibly appear as gems of 
purest ray serene if properly set in a volume of Homilies ; 
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yet they seem to us to be entirely unsuited to a work of 
this class, confined by embarrassing limitations of space 
which the author himself has occasion, more than once, to 
deplore. Let us cull a single sentence taken almost at 
random from a section of the book headed “ Navigation ” : 
““ As we glory in the old flag to which God in his all-wise 
providence has granted a millennium of glory, and for which 
our hope is that it may please Him in His goodness to grant 
her another millennium whose glory shall be still greater than 
that of the past, shall it be deemed out of place if, writing 
a day after we have been anguished by a terrible disaster 
at our very doors, and by the tidings of others scarcely 
less terrible all round our coasts, we remind ourselves and 
our readers of the duty at once and the privilege of con- 
stantly and fervently commending to the care and protec- 
tion of Him who ‘ gathers the winds in his fists 1ad tindeth 
the waters in a garment,’ all those His servants who ‘go 
down to the sea in ships,’ and do their business in the great 
waters,’ that He may give to His winds and His waves 
charge concerning them, and bring them and the veséeels 

in which they sail to their severally desired havens ?”’ 


This single excerpt will serve to illustrate—perhaps, 
some may think, to justify—our criticism of the author's 
tendency towards irrelevance. 





THE POET OF 


RoBert BUCHANAN. 


REVOLT. 
By Harriett Jay. 
1os. 6d 
Some day, in the happier era we have all seen in dreams, a 
man will write the literary history of the later nineteenth 
century. His most interesting chapter will deal with those 
poets who just failed of greatness—the men who had the 
vision, the divine faculty, the consecration, yet also a note 
of discord, some temperamental fault, some malignant as- 
pect in their nativity, which soured their lives, and was a 

canker to the ripening blossoms of their talents. 

Among the poets of this type, Robert Buchanan, the 
subject of this memoir, was surely the most notable. And 
his biography by Miss Harriett Jay shows the reader how 
it was that this strenuous,turbulent spirit never quite attained 
his goal: never quite said the word that ever trembled on 
his lips, but went to his grave a disappointed disappoint- 
ment. 

“His life was a lonely-one, he was fro ‘rst to last a 
lonely man, not unsympathetic, but seldc travelling far 
for sympathy—always climbing, climbing, b:it never quite 
reaching the heights . he suffered a martyrdom 
from ill-health from an overwrought 
system; thence came isolation 
conception, and despair.” 
Buchanan’s life is a history of revolt and misunder- 

standing. He went through the world eager for a little 
praise, hungry for a little sympathy. He asked for these 
things, as it were, defiantly, in a sort of war-whoop, and, 
being denied, he had instant recourse to the arbitrament of 
battle. 

‘He had few friends and many enemies,” says Miss Jay, 
“and received from the world many cruel blows.” 

He himself has told much of the story of his life in 
divers vivid fragments of autobiography. He was born 
into an atmosphere of revolt, it seems, among the evangels 
of Robert Owen. He learned his Tudiments at a school 
kept by a Patriarch of that New Moral World; an old 
humbug, who Ted him on cabbage, a diet the poor lad sup- 
plemented with such snails as he could find in the garden. 
When nineteen, he left Scotland to try his fortune in Lon- 
don, and the account of his early life, with David Gray, in 

“the dear old ghastly bankrupt garret ” 
is full of a touching pathos, written with the greybeard’s 
tender regret for “ le bon temps of l’on était si malheureux.” 

David Gray, Buchanan’s boyish room-mate, must re- 
main among the great might-have-beens. He was a con- 
sumptive, with all the consumptive’s avid soul—a lad whose 
bright brain was dimmed with sickness ere it had attained 
its ripe expression, whoge short life may be likened to a 
threnos. The seeds of the fire were in him, and Buchanan’s 
gentle care of the lad justifies a reviewer’s recent estimate : 


““He was a most unselfish soul, loyal and honest above 
all things. His generosity knew no bounds.” 


London: Fisher Unwin. 


nervous 
bitterness, mis- 


Buchanan’s first years in London were years of activity 
and study. His first volume of verse, Undertones, was 
published in 1863, and followed by several others, of mixed 
quality, which all sold fairly well. He was often in finan- 
cial difficulties, living royally when he had money, living 
upon credit when he had none. His wife was unpractical ; 
he himself was something of the gambler, and 

“so like a couple of babies, they muddled through life, 

tasting sometimes of its joys, but oftener of its sorrows.” 

Miss Jay, quoting from Latéer Day Leaves, gives au 
account of the essay on “The Fleshly School of Poetry,” 
an attack on the Rossetti school first published in the 
Contemporary Review in 1870. 

On the whole the criticism was just, if narrow; its 
motive righteous, though ill considered. Its publication 
provoked many savage  recriminations. The literary 
homets he had roused did not cease to sting him till he 
died, and this notwithstanding the fact that in his maturity 
he had made all the amends in his power. He realised the 
pain he had given: he realised the narrowness of his esti- 
mate of Rossetti, and in his dedication of God and the 
Man (perhaps his finest prose work) he tried, if not to 
bring about a smoking of the calumet, at least to show his 
regret for the blame he had given to work he had misunder- 
stood. 

Busy as he always was with literary work, Buchanan 
found time for feverish speculations. He dropped money 
on the Turf, in theatres, and on the Stock Exchange. We 
get a glimpse of him at a race-track, standing among the 
bookies, serenely reading a Greek testament, and marking 
the place with a tip telegram. His speculations were 
always unhappy. He took to gambling merely as a form 
of strong excitement, much as a weaker man (James ‘Thom- 
son, for instance) would have taken to whiskey. If he panned 
schemes for money-getting on the turf or elsewhere, his 
lack of cold prudence always brought them to shipwreck. 
Money troubles dogged him in his later years, and he died 
after a long, painful illness only eighteen months ago. 

Now that the turbulent spirit has passed into the 
silence, now that the Ishmaelite “in his singing rags ” lies, 
as in his poem, 

“ Face upward to the cruel sky,” 
it behoves the world, surely, to temper its criticism with 
generosity. 

He was a man of great activity and versatility. Having 
to work hard and to work always, he produced a deal of 
inferior work. He had a wide range. He poured forth 
dramas, epics, ballads, lyrics, novels, articles, essays, and 
melodramas. In all that he did there was some vein of 
the pure gold. ‘Time will sift the dross from it. Ore of 
that cuality does not lie unheeded among the literary scrap- 
heaps. “His verse,” says one who knew him, “ is tinc- 
tured with immortality.” 

To us, who did not know him, he must always seem 
greater as a man than as a writer. The stormy rebel had 
the brave, unselfish heart of a woman. His charity was a 
byword throughout England. A friend describes him as 
“the milch-cow of every impecunious scribbler in London.” 
If ever man fulfilled Nietzsche’s definition of a genius as 
“one in whom the instinct of self-preservation has been 
weakened,” that man was Robert Buchanan. 

His own gentle lines recur to one: 

“He blessed the nameless singing birds, 


Loved the good Maker’s flocks and herds, 
Et ille in Bohemia fuit.” 





Part I. of Commercial German, by Messrs Gustav 
Hein and Michel Becker (London: John Murray, 1902, 
3s. 6d.) should be widely used in secondary schools. It is 
admirably adapted for grounding intelligent boys who are 
intended for a commercial career in the most important 
language except their own. The length of each exercise 
or extract is well suited to class purposes, and they are 
admirably chosen. Ther is a useful appendix and a good 
vocabulary. 
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EDITIONS OF THE EDUCATION ACT, igo2. 


KniGHt’s HANDBOOK FOR MANAGERS OF PUBLIC ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS, 3s. 6d. KNIGHT'S HANDBOOK FOR 
MEMBERS OF LocAL EpUCATION AUTHORITIES AND 
EDUCATION COMMITTEES. 2s. 6d. THE Epucarion Act, 
1902, fully explained, with historical introduction and 
appendices. By W. A. Casson and G. C. Whiteley. 7s. 6d. 
London: Knight and Co. 1903. 

A PLAIN ENGLISH GUIDE TO THE EpucaTion Laws. By C. J. 
F, Atkinson. 3d. London: Effingham Wilson, and 
Robinson, Limited, Leeds. 

LocaAL EDUCATION MANUAL. 
London: A, and C. Black. 

Epucation Law. By T. A. Organ and A. A. Thomas. 
London: Butterworth and Co.;Shaw and Sons. 12s. 6d. net. 


By Charles E. Baker. 5s. 


Wize lawyers are waiting for the new edition of 
Sir Hugh Owen's standard book on the law of 
education, a number of minor volumes are making 
their appearance. From Messrs. Knight and Co. 
we have received three—a handbook for managers, 
a handbook for members of local education authorities 
and education committees, and a useful edition of the 
new Act by Messrs. Casson and Whiteley. The hand- 
book for managers strikes us as better written than its 
fellow ; but we are surprised that the author has not 
kept his treatment of voluntary managers distinct. 
Perhaps he anticipates that an effort will be made pretty 
generally to discipline them and make them, as Mr. 
Balfour said at Manchester, ‘‘ the ministers and servants 
of the local education authority.’”’ The work of Messrs. 
Casson and Whiteley is more pretentious, and is from 
many points of view a good exposition of the Act. It 
would have been still more valuable, we think, if the 
authors had been able to fit it into its environment, 
z.e., to explain it in the light of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Acts, 1870—1900. The financial exposition of the 
Act isin many respects admirable, and the authors seem 
to be much more at home with taxation than with reli- 
gion (the two great motive torces, as Mr. Morley says, 
in all human revolutions). Their notes show a thorough 
grasp of the audit system and of the grants in aid; 
but we are a little surprised to find that we get no 
answer to the question, What will happen if a rate- 
payer refuses to pay rates or a local education 
authority refuses to give aid out of the rates to a 
Voluntary school ? The appendices provided by Messrs. 
Casson and Whiteley contain some well-selecied sections 
of previous Education Acts incorporating the amend- 
ments introduced by the Act of 1902. Nevertheless, 
the book suffers from serious defects. It looks at the 
Act too much from the point of view of a central 
department and too little from that of a local authority. 
There is no instinct apparently of the lines upon which 
litigation and friction will probably occur. Strangest 
of all there is no index of cases, apparently for the 
reason that no cases are cited in the notes! A new 
Act, of course, can only be interpreted in the light of 
previous decisions and of the statutes which it amends 
and supplements. 

Mr. C. J. F. Atkinson has hit upon the clever idea 
of extending to education a plan which he has already 
worked out with success in regard to provincial local 
government generally. His ‘plain guide” to the 
education laws is an attempt to convey in a threepenny 
handbook of thirty pages the machinery of public educa- 
tion and the duties of the different public bodies to 
whom it is entrusted. Mr. Atkinson arranges his little 
book like a dictionary, under heads arranged in alpha- 
betical order. The advantage of this course is 
diminished and its disadvantage increased because 
the terminology of the statutes is unfortunately 
not adopted. For example the very first things 
we looked for were Local Education Authority 
and Education Committee. The two are essen- 
tially distinct. (Cf. for the mistakes which result 
Mr. Atkinson’s Index swbWomen.) Mr. Atkinson 
has confused the matter by giving a popular account of 


the two together under the head of ‘‘ Authority.”” We 
should like managers of Voluntary (non-provided) 
schools to have a separate heading from managers of 
provided (or Board) schools. Mr. Atkinson’s lines on 
the meaning of mandamus give a wrong impression. 
There is nothing in a mandamus which need frighten a 
local authority. ‘‘ We'll apply for a brace of mandami,” 
said Sir Frank Lockwood, cheerfully ; and most of the 
people in court thought a mandamus must be a sort of 
foreign goose! The fact that the Board of Education 
applies for a mandamus does not ‘mean that a writ 
will be issued.” But a first edition is always bound to 
be open to criticism, and we hope that this useful little 
work will soon be developed and improved. 

One book of this batch is by Mr. Charles 
Baker, who has a large experience of local govern- 
ment. His work, is a useful supplement to that of 
Messrs. Casson and Whiteley, because he attends more 
to the local authorities. He has also made free use of 
the Parliamentary debates, and gives us some interest- 
ing and useful statistics. Thus he points out that 
under the Act 330 local education authorities will 
supersede the 2,500 School Boards, and will also be 
supposed to control all the Voluntary schools. He 
also observes very truly (p. 44) that the Board of 
Education will soon learn ‘‘that for all practical 
purposes procedure by mandamus is a most ineffective 
method of compulsion.” This book is evidently a book 
neither by nor for a lawyer. There is no table either 
of statutes or of cases, and the statutes appear without 
year and chapter. 

Of the books here reviewed the most complete, 
and therefore the most useful to the ordinary prac- 
titioner, is Messrs. Organ and Thomas’s Zducation 
Law. After a short introduction of twenty pages, this 
volume sets out the Education Act, 1902, with notes, 
which is followed by the unrepealed and amended pro- 
visions of the Education Acts, 1870-1900. Part II. 
deals with industrial and reformatory schools, Part III. 
with Welsh intermediate education, Part IV. with 
school sites, endowed schools, and technical schools ; 
Part V., entitled ‘‘ School Attendance and Child 
Labour,” consists of extracts from the Factory and 
Workshop Acts, the Shop Hours Act, the Mines Acts, 
&c. ; Part VI. treats of teachers’ superannuation at 
somewhat inordinate length; Part VII. contains mis- 
cellaneous chapters on corporal punishment, tenure, 
use of schoolrooms, religious instruction, and register 
of teachers. Altogether the work contains nearly 
six hundred pages. In some respects Mr. Organ’s 
previous edition had the advantage because it 
began with a fairly adequate summary of the whole 
law conveniently divided. Much of the labour, 
however, involved in that compilation has been lost 
owing to the new Act, and accordingly the ordinary 
modern system has been adopted of printing the 
statutes with notes. Consequently, much—in fact, 
almost everything — depends on the index. In 
this case the index is good, though it might 
with advantage be considerably enlarged. As 
an example of the older and, we venture to think, 
more satisfactory method we may refer to the chapter 
on school punishment (pp. 495-511), which is nearly 
identical with a chapter on the same subject in the first 
edition of the work. In this it is shown by the citation 
of a number of authorities and cases that the school- 
master’s right to punish is derived from that of the 
father. Blackstone says: ‘‘ A father may lawfully cor- 
rect his child, being under age, in a reasonable man- 
ner; for this is for the benefit of his education.” 
And further, the said parent ‘‘may delegate 
part of his parental authority during his life to 
the tutor or schoolmaster of his child, who is 
then zx loco parentis.” It would seem that apart from 
express arrangement the mere sending a child to school 
is a delegation of the right to administer corporal 
punishment, always provided that it is ‘‘ moderate and 
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reasonable.” <A judge of the High Court has said: 
‘* If it be administered for the gratification of passion 
or rage, or if it be protracted beyond the child’s power 
of endurance, in all such cases the punishment is exces- 
sive and violent, and is unlawful,and if evil consequences 
to life and limb ensue, then the person inflicting it is 
answerable to the law, and if death ensues it will be 
manslaughter.’’ As regards the instrument of punish- 
ment, a thick stick and a skipping rope have been held 
unsuitable. In Scotland the ‘‘ tawse,” a leather strap, 
‘*the operating end of which is divided into a number 
of strips,” is the favourite weapon; in England, of 
course, the birch, cane, or open hand. 





Industrial Conciliation (Putnam’s, New York, 1902, 
6s.) is a report of the proceedings of an important confer- 
ence held in New York, December, 1go1, under the auspices 
of the National Civic Federation. A committee of twelve 
members were appointed, which has done good work in 
averting or postponing at least one big strike. Leading 
capitalists and entrepreneurs and representatives of work- 
men’s organisations took part in the conference, and a 
perusal of their speeches will help better than most books 
to give an insight into the human side of the industrial 
problems of the United States. 

Across Coveted Lands, by A. Henry Savage-Landor (Mac- 
millan and Co., 30s.). Mr. Landor’s more recent travel has 
not been so filled with hair-breadth ’scapes as was his earlier 
journey in Tibet. The volumes before us chronicle his 
wanderings from London to Teheran, and thence (vid the 
Great Salt Desert) to Quetta and Bombay. Of the two 
volumes, one deals with his trek through Persia proper, 
and the people, customs, and inconveniences of that country. 
The second, which is more interesting, and less like the 
book of travel one meets with everywhere, contains a de- 
tailed account of his journey across the Salt Desert and 
Beluchistan. It appears to us that Mr. Landor has travelled 
with no very definite purpose. He has travelled; he has 
seen; he has remembered. His observation is encyclo- 
pedic. He seems to have noticed everything likely to 
interest the student, the merchant, or the diplomat; but it 
is this encyclopedic faculty which makes the book some- 
what troublous, somewhat ill-proportioned, somewhat weary 
ing asa whole. It is too abundant, too greatly a jumble of 
ingredients. It is a book more to read im than to read 
through, though at its worst a book of no common order. 
His most interesting chapters are those dealing with 
the deserted cities of Central Asia; great towns rendered 
uninhabitable by the capricious shifting of a river-bed, by 
the drift of the sand, or by the terrible invasions that 
swept over Iran under Tamerlane, Safavi, and Shah 
Rukh. One of these cities, Laidan, he tells us, “ was un- 
doubtedly a continuous and uninterrupted row of houses of 
no less than eighty-six miles.” The photographs of this city 


are of great interest, and show how stately a place it must 
have been and how strong before the lame shepherd sacked 
it. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


TILL another week and the Bank rate remains at 4 per 
cent. The discount market gnashes its teeth and 
makes libellous remarks about the Bank of England and 


its rulers, who insist on maintaining their rate in 
spite of an ever increasing reserve, and all  be- 
cause the foreigners have lent us so much money 


during the war that possible withdrawals, and a drain 
of gold to the Continent, are feared if rates are allowed 
to fall in London. Well, perhaps the City will not be in 
such a hurry to shout for war next time, now that it sees 
that a contest with two little Republics, whose military 
might was an “ unpricked bubble,” had results which suf- 
ficed to alter the centre of gravity of the financial world. 


The Stock Exchange was comparatively gay. French 
sales of Consols ceased, and the stamp question is to be 
arranged, they say. ‘The Sultan accepted the Austro- 
Russian scheme like a lamb and the storm clouds are scat- 
tered— until the next occasion ; and the public, that public 
that we have all been praying for so long, has made its ap- 
pearance at last and has been buying Home Rails as fast as 
the dealers could enter the bargains. They say it has 
come to stay, too; let us hope so, for Capel Court was get- 
ting very hard up. 


An interesting insurance case was decided on Monday 
by Mr. Justice Wright. It was a matter of an accident 
policy payable on death by injury “if such injury shall be 
the direct and sole cause of death.” One of the provisos 
of the policy stated that it did not apply to death “ caused 
by or arising wholly or in part from disease or other inter- 
vening cause, even although the disease or other intervening 
cause may either directly or otherwise be brought on or 
result from” an accident. It appears that on July 2, rgor, 
the policyholder scratched his leg in taking off his sock, a 
few days later erysipelas set in, followed by septicemia and 
septic pneumonia, and by death on July 22. The com- 
pany refused payment on the ground that the diseases were 
intervening causes, and that the original scratch was not the 
direct and sole cause of death. Further, its counsel con- 
tended that the case came within the terms of the proviso, 
because death was due wholly or in part to septic pneu- 
monia. As far as a layman can see the company had the 
law on its side; but on the other hand it looks as if hardly 
any possible accident could entitle a holder to payment on 
the above terms, for if a man fell into a river and were 
drowned, not the accident but asphyxiation would be the 
cause of death, since it is quite possible to fall into a river 
and not be drowned. However, the judge decided that the 
scratch introduced the germs which caused the poison, and 
so the death, and gave the case to the claimants, so that we 
have the rare pleasure of contemplating the law on the side 
of common sense. But it is a lesson to all of us to beware 
of the provisos and restrictions that make accident policies 
so often a snare and a delusion, for they are the least satis- 
factory form of insurance. The fact that this case was 
fought at all is not encouraging to holders of this kind of 
policy. 


It is sincerely to be hoped that Mr. Chamberlain has 
been reported verbatim in South Africa, and that his 
speeches will be published officially on his return, for the 
collection will form a valuable addition to the Little Eng- 
lander’s library. After all that we have heard in late years 
ebout the British flag as a commercial asset and the im- 
mense monetary value of our colonial possessions, it is 
satisfactory to those who have always contended that the 
Empire is a liability which is wasting the resources of the 
United Kingdom to have their views emphatically confirmed 
by our one and only statesman. Talking the other day to 
the Chamher of Commerce at Capetown, Mr. Chamberlain 
said that he wanted to impress on the self-governing colonies 
recognition of their position. “With the expansion of the 


colonies the burden on the mother country was more than 
she alone could bear.” Then why, in the name of common 
sense, did he insist on making a war which will have cost 
300 millions by the time all the bills ane paid, in order to 
further this expansion? And what is going to become of 
Jingoism now that its chief Apostle has found out that it 
does not pay ? 





Wednesday’s Manchester Guardian contained an in- 
teresting statement with regard to the results of municipal 
trading in Bradford. It appears that the income of the 
Corporation from water, gas, electricity, markets, tramways, 
cemeteries, and “conditioning house” amounted to 
£564,467, and the profit to £215,628, being at the rate of 
5.058 on the capital invested; this result, moreover, has 
been achieved in spite of the fact that the water, gas, elec- 
tricity, tramway fares, and other charges are all substantially 
below what private companies ask from their customers. 
These figures are for the financial year ended March 31, 
1902, since which date the Corporation has acquired all the 
tramway lines, and an increase of £80,000 in its receipts 
from this source of income is expected. It is explained 
that the “ conditioning house” is “ an establishment for the 
testing of wools, yarns, and all sorts of textile products. 
The effect of the atmosphere upon many such products is 
considerable, and transactions between Bradford and the 
continent are based, as a rule, on the dry weight certificates 
of the conditioning house.” The Guardian further points 
out that the “ productive departments of the Corporation, 
floated as a public company on a 3% per cent. basis of 
interest at the end of March last, when the tramway system 
was comparatively incomplete, would yield a capital of 
£,6,160,800 a sum which would pay off not only the lia- 
bilities on the productive undertakings but practically the 
whole of the Corporation debt of £6,377,947.” This 
seems to pregent a great opportunity for Mr. Hooley or Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan, or some other expert capitaliser; the 
moaesty of a 3% per cent. basis must make the mouth of 


an ordinary company promoter water enough to float a gold 
mine. 


In the spring the young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
anticipations of the Budget; nor is it only youth that is 
thus exercised. A very pertinent question was asked by 
Mr. E. Robertson on W ednesday, when he inquired from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer “whether his attention 
had been called to the reduction in the number of 
publicans’ licences ; whether he had considered its effect 
on increasing the value of the remaining licences; and 
whether, in framing the next Budget, he would consider the 
possibility of increasing the duty payable on publicans’ 
licences generally.” The Chancellor replied that he could 
not say anything as to the Budget, which was natural 
enough ; that the duties on publicans’ licences are assigned 
to local authorities, which was quite irrelevant; and that 
the question will arise whether, if any increase in the licence 
duty were imposed on the remaining houses, the proceeds 
should not be applied to purposes connected with the reduc- 
tion of licences—a cryptic and rather questionable remark. 
The Financial News points out that the amount yielded by 
the issue of publicans’ licences in the last financial year 
was about £1,700,000, “and the view is very widely held 


that in this matter, at all events, the trade is very lightly 
treated.” 


Not a prospectus this week, though a copper mine 
was “introduced” without a prospectus, under the auspices 
of people who ought to have known better. They say that 
Tate’s Sugar Refinery is about to make an issue of Deben- 
ture stock. 


JANus. 
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